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"X  will  say  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races, 
which  X  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  TWO  BACKS  living 
together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality* 
And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  remain 
together  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 
inferior,  and  X,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor 
of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race. 

Ohar.les.ton  Debate    Sept.  8,  1858 
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Negro  Suffrage 

The  question  of  negro  suffrage,  is  to 
be  voted  on  fairly  and  squarely  by  the 
people  of  Iowa,  at  the  coming  election. 

The  radical  leaders  of  the  present  day 
are  in  favor  of  conferring  the  right  to 
vote,  hold  office,  sit  upon  juries  and  to 
have  all  other  rights  now  belonging  to 
the  white  race  alone  upon  the  ne- 
groes. Experience  of  the  past  does 
not  check  their  zeal,  nor  does  the 
prospect  of  future  trouble  prevent 
them  from  boldly  advocating  the 
policy. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  the 
Republican  leaders  denied  bitterly  that 
they  or  their  party  were  in  favor  of  ne- 
gro suffrage.  It  has  been  but  a  few — 
very  few — years  since  it  was  an  insu't  to 
charge  them  with  being  "  abolitionists, " 
still  less  in  favor  of  placing  the  negroes 
upon  an  equality  with  themselves. 

In  the  exciting  canvass  between  Doug- 
las and  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  a  few  years 
since,  Lincoln  took  particular  pains  to 
purge  himself  of  any  intention  to  favor 
negro  suffrage.    In  one  speech  he  said  : 

"I  will  say  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor 
never  have  been,  in  favor  of 'bringing 
about,  in  any  way,  the  social  and  polite 
ical  equality  of  the  white  and  black  ra- 
ces— that  I  am  not  nor  never  have  been 
in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of 
negroes ;  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold 
office;  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  peo- 
ple ;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this,  f  I 
that  there  is  a  physical  difference  be- !  ' 
tween  the  white  and  black  races,  which  j 
I  believe  will   forever  forbid  the  two  j 
RACES  living  together  on  terms  of  social  ! 
and  political  equality.     And  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  remain 
together  there  must  be  the  position  of 
superior  and  inferior,  and  I,  as  much  as 
any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  superior  position   assigned  to  the 
white  race." 

In  another  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : 
<!  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  social 
or  political  equality  between  the  white 
and  black  races.  There  is  a  physical 
difference  between  the  two,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  wili  probably  forever  forbid 
their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  be- 
comes a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a 
difference,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to 
which  I  belong  having  the  superior  po- 
sition." _ 

This  was  republicanism  a  few  years 
si  ^e.  Have  the  negroes  become  better 
or  smarter,  or  more  entitled  to  political 


1  rights  than  they  were  then  ;  or  have  the 
whites  degenerated  so  as  to  place  them- 
selves upon  an  equality  with  the  negroes? 
Tlie  Democratic  party  says  that  the 
white  men  are  superior  to  the  negro*, 
aud  in  the  language  of  Lincoln  that  Cithe 
race  to  which  1  belong  shall  have  the 
superior  position." 

The  radical  party  in  Iowa  says  that 
the  negroes  are  the  equals  of  the  white 
race,  and  shall  have  equal  positions  with 
them.  * 

White  men,  of  both  parties,  stand  by 
your  own  race  and  color,  and  vote  down 
this  miserable  effort  to  degrade  you  and 
1  your  children.  Vote  to  sustain  in  our 
Constitution  the  word  "  white,"  which 
radical  republicanism  has  outlawed. 
Vote  that  white  men  shall  rule  a  country 
they  and  they  alone  built  up  and  are 
alone  competent  to  govern  ! 

Vote  against  every  amendment  pro- 
posed to  your  State  Constitution  ! 


ul 


J  WRIGHT 


The  Nation,  February  18,  1909. 


THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM  IN  FOREIGN 
ETESj,  "  — 
Although  Lincoln  the  Emancipator  is 
now  less  spoken  of  than  Lincoln  the 
man  of  the  people,  the  statesman,  and 
the  President,  there  must  be  many  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  minds  have  turn- 
ed to  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the 
American  negro  since  Lincoln  struck 
the  shackles  from  his  limbs.    An  illit- 
|  «racy  cut  from  the  95  per  cent,  of  1865 
to  87  in  1870,  and  in  the  three  decades 
i  between  1870  and  1900  to  something 
j  over  40;  the  ownership  of  vast  tracts 
of  land,  the  invasion  of  the  industries 
,  and  the  professions — these  things  would 
;  strike  with  amazement  those  who  gave 
\  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  the  slave, 
could  they  but  see  the  results  of  that 
great  sacrifice.    For  to  most  Northern- 
ers in  1860  the  negro  was  a  mere  beast 
of  burden,  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sea  Islands  blacks,  among  whom  the 
first  negro  regiment  was  formed,  but 
little  changed  from  African  habits  of 
thought  and  life;   always  pitifully  ig- 
norant and  ragged;  and,  often  enough, 
•  with  lash-torn  flesh  and  mutilated  face. 
That    there     are  discouragements 
enough  in  our  national  attitude  toward 
the  negro  forty-four  years  after  Lin- 
coln's death,  cannot  be  denied.    No  one 
who  took  part  in  the   celebration  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  last  week  can  for- 
get that  but  a  year  ago  innocent  ne- 
groes  were   butchered   in   the  streets 
there  because  they  were  negroes.  In  the 
steady  filching  of  the  negio's  political 
rights,  we  tend  to  revert  to  that  con- 
dition of  half-slave,  half-free  which  Lin- 
coln  declared  to  be  intolerable.  He 
would,  we  believe,  be  the  first  to  say 
that  a  native-born,  educated — and  often 
property-owning — American  who  is  de- 
j  prived  of  the  ballot  is  defenceless  be- 
fore his  enemies;  and  he  would  find  il- 
■:  lustrations  without  number  to  prove  his 
|  contention.    For  Lincoln  to  see  those 
i  same  poor  black  creatures  who  swarmed 

)  about  him  when  he  reached  Richmond 

I 

j  after  its  fall,  whose  pathetic,  hysterical 
joy  over  their  saviour  from  slavery  he 
curbed  with  such  wise  and  kindly  ad- 
vice— to  see  these  fellow-citizens  now 
set  apart  in  trains,  street  cars,  and  all 
public  places,  by  an  iron  caste,  would 
appall  the  greatest  apostle  of  democ- 
racy. Appall,  but  not  discourage.  When 
to  his  disappointment  in  1856  but  two 
[  persons  came  to  the  mass-meeting  he 
'  had  called  at  Springfield  to  ratify  the 


Illinois    anti-Nebraska   Convention  of 

1856,  he  heartened  himself,  his  partner 

Herndon,  and  John  Pain,  by  saying: 

Under  all  this  seeming  want  of  life  and 
motion  the  world  does  move,  nevertheless. 
Be  hopeful  and  now  let  us  adjourn  and  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

So  must  those  who  to-day  work  in  his 
spirit,  so  must  the  negroes  themselves, 
appeal  to  the  people  in  whose  hearts 
still  resides  that  sense  of  justice  in 
which  Lincoln  never  lost  faith. 

Not  even  Lincoln  himself,  however, 
would  be  so  optimistic  as  the  latest  stu- 
dent of  our  negro  problem,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  the  African  traveller  and  his- 
torian of  African  colonization,  who  has 
just  contributed  six  articles  on  "The 
Negro  in  America"  to  the  London  Times. 
In  his  summary  of  our  perplexities,  he 
says,  solvitur  ambulando : 

While  we  are  theorizing  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  predicting  one  extreme  solution  or 
another,  in  all  probability  the  difficulty  is 
gradually  thinning  out.  In  twenty  years' 
time,  there  may  be  no  more  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  color  question  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  view  seems  almost  fantastic,  the 
standing  of  the  writer  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  truthful  pictures  of 
the  underlying  evils  of  slavery  came  in 
antebellum  days  from  the  pens  of  such 
gifted  foreigners  as  Harriet  Martineau, 
Fanny  Kemble,  and  George  Thompson, 
forbid  the  curt  dismissal  of  his  hopes, 
and  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  unique 
Southern  attempt  to  carry  on  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  an  industrial 
system  with  two  g  "jps  of  people  whol- 
ly set  apart.  To  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
even  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  Africa, 
the  segregation  of  "the  educated  and 
colored  people  of  good  standing"  is  sim- 
ply "nonsense"  that  is  bound,  with  time, 
to  be  abated.  He  does  not  believe  that 
the  recognition  and  humane  treatment 
of  these  worthy  people  wi'.l  either  stim- 
ulate intermarriage  of  the  races  or  lead 
to  increased  crimes  again'  L  the  whites. 

Indeed,  as  to  the  "last  excuse  on  the 
part  of  Southern  politicians,  mob  ora- 
tors, and  ill-regulated  journalists  for 
slandering  and  oppressing  the  colored 
people,"  namely,  the  crimes  against  wo- 
men, Sir  Harry  Johnston  declares,  with 
refreshing  vigor:  "The  world,  the  edu- 
cated world  outside  of  the  eleven  South- 
ern States,  has  had  about  enough  of  this 
bogey."  While  he  was  able  to  find  twen- 
ty-four cases  of  attacks  by  black  men  on 
white  women  in  the  year  1907,  he  has 
learned,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
charges  of  rape  of  white  and  black  wo-  I 


men  by  white  men  in  the  Southern 
States  would  "double  the  misdeeds  of 
the  negroes." 

The  white  South  will  be  still  less 
pleased  with  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  as- 
sertion that  it  needs  education  more 
than  the  negro,  and  that  he  is  astonish- 
ed at  the  childish  ignorance  of  press 
and  pulpit  in  the  South  and  Central 
West,  concerning  everything,  save  the 
immediate  interests  of  plantation  or 
borough.  "A  self-satisfied  ignorance," 
he  calls  it;  and  this  "narrow,  eminent- 
ly provincial  intellect"  he  blames  for 
"all  the  trouble  and  exacerbation  over 
the  negro  question."  Finally  he  adds: 

When  the  South  closes  down  all  State 
discussion  of  that  indefensible  Civil  War, 
and  matches  the  physical  beauty  and  vigor 
of  its  white  population  with  an  equally 
high  mental  development,  the  negro  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States  will  be  finally 
solved  and  kept  in  a  state  of  solution. 

That  the  white  South  is  sorely  in  need 
of  that  enlarged  vision,  of  which  slav- 
ery and  subsequent  evils  have  hitherto 
deprived  it,  is  indisputable.  Fortu-  i 
nately,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  sees,  the 
change  is  at  hand;  the  white  South  is 
beginning  to  get  a  higher  and  broader 
education. 

Nevertheless,  we  wish  the  Lincoln 
celebration  might  have  1  jen  marked  by 
seme  g  *t  step  forward  for  the  colored 
people,  not  merely  the  endowment  of 
this  college  or  that  hospital,  but  the  cre- 
ation by  some  of  our  philanthropists  of 
a  great  fund,  the  income  of  which 
might  be  used  for  the  intelligent  help 
and  guidance  of  the  race.  The  negro 
needs  to  be  studied,  to  be  better  equip- 
ped for  all  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The 
complicated  question  of  providing  for 
his  education,  in  the  rudiments  of  let- 
ters and  sciences,  in  agriculture  and  the 
industries,  and  also  in  the  professions, 
must  be  attacked  with  constructive  in- 
telligence working  upon  a  large  mass 
of  carefully  gathered  facts.  In  this  field 
of  training  the  negro  we  still  grope 
and  stumble  in  the  dark.  Why  build  a 
Lincoln  boulevard  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg  when  money  might  be  spent 
in  ways  far  more  useful  and  more  grate-  j 
ful  to  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 


The  Nation,  March  4,  1S09 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

Sir  :  The  following  quotation  from  your 
editorial  article  of  February  18,  "The  Negro 
Problem  in  Foreign  Eyes,"  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  your  readers  does  injustice  to  Lin- 
coln, whose  views  on  most  subjects  were 
much  more  sane  than  those  of  his  follow- 
ers: 

For  Lincoln  to  see  those  same  poor  black 
creatures  who  swarmed  about  him  when  he 
reached  Richmond  after  its  fall,  whose  pa- 
thetic, hysterical  joy  over  their  savior 
from  slavery  he  curbed  with  such  wise  and 
kindly  advice — to  see  these  fellow-citizens 
now  set  apart  in  trains,  street  cars,  and  all 
public  places,  by  an  iron  caste,  would  appall 
the  greatest  apostle  of  democracy. 

In  his  opening  speech  at  the  fourth  joint 
debate,  Charleston,  111.,  in  1858,  Lincoln 
says : 

I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races — that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been, 
in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of 
negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold 
office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people ; 
and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there 
is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white 
and  black  races  which  I  believe  will  forever 
forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they 
do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I  as  much 
as  any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race. 

After  reading  this  clearly  expressed  opinion 
— which  one  feels  sure  is  shared  by  the  great 
majority  of  us  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
one  doubts  greatly  if  Lincoln  would  be  "ap- 
palled" by  the  sights  so  feelingly  described 
in  your  editorial. 

The  extreme  ante-bellum  views  of  a  few 
Southerners,  and  the  negro  worship  which 
has  attached  to  the  Nation  the  nickname  of 
the  "color  blind"  journal,  are  equally  ob- 
noxious to  the  settlement  of  the  momentous 
race  problem  which  faces  this  country. 

L.  M.  Passano. 

Boston,  February  23. 


The  Nation,  March  IS,  1909. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  NEGRO. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

Sir:  A  few  days  ago  I  read  with  in- 
terest your  editorial  article  of  February 
18,  on  "The  Negro  Problem  in  Foreign 
Eyes."  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  the  truth  alone  to  which  we  must  look 
to  set  us  free  from  prejudices  and  differ- 
ences, the  whole  truth,  got  only  by  consid- 
ering the  testimony  of  both  sides  to  our 
controversy. 

Psrhaps  no  American  could  have  had  a 
stronger  desire  to  be  the  well-accepted  head 
of  a  whole  people  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 
When  you  put  the  issue  of  the  "War  be- 
tween the  States"  (to  use  a  Southern  term) 
on  the  basis  of  a  war  waged  by  "those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  the 
slave,"  are  you  not,  by  implication  at  least, 
doing  Lincoln  an  injustice?  He  professedly 
waged  war  "to  preserve  the  Union,"  which 
he  said  was  his  great  purpose  to  maintain, 
whether  "all  free,"  the  more  desirable,  and 
in  agreement  there  with  highest  Southern 
sentiment;  or  "all  slave,"  the  less  desira- 
ble. I  am  sure  that  those  biographers  of 
Lincoln  who  are  considered  the  least  favor- 
able to  his  memory  have  taken  pains  to 
show  that  he  was  no  hypocrite,  as  Dr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  laboriously  and  unwit- 
tingly made  out,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
theory  of  a  war  for  negro  emancipation 
and  the  above-mentioned  strongly  express- 
ed views  of  the  President.  I  hold  the  mem- 
ory of  Lincoln  in  high  regard,  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  dishonor  his  memory  when  I  re- 
mind you  of  the  fact  that  his  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  necessary  or  desirable  war  measure,  de- 
signed to  bring  the  protracted  conflict  to  a 
speedier  close,  a  result  to  be  desired  by 
patriots;  although  that  particular  measure 
might  have  resulted  in  a  slave  uprising  and 
massacres,  after  the  manner  of  some  of 
the  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Violent 
radicals  of  the  John  Brown  type  might  have 
I1  oped  for  this  extreme;  yet  it  was  averted, 
not  by  "lash-torn  flesh  and  mutilated  face," 
but  by  the  close  and  even  affectionate  rela- 
tions between  the  vast  majority  of  English 
masters  and  their  African  slaves  lately  re- 
deemed from  the  lowest  strata  of  unciviliz- 
ed existence.  Lincoln  probably  foresaw 
this.  Again,  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion applied  only  to  those  portions  of  the 
country  without  the  control  of  the  Union 


arms;  and  Lincoln  expressed  very  forcibly  j 
his  belief  in  race  supremacy,  that,  as  be- 
tween the  black  and  the  white,  there  could 
not  be  coequal  races  dwelling  together,  and 
that  he  preferred  the  control  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  race. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  would  solve  the  race 
question  theoretically  in  the  way  he  pro- 
poses in  London  or  New  York;  but  would 
he  do  differently  in  practice  in  Louisi- 
ana or  Georgia?  I  live  in  Maryland,  and 
should  vote  against  the  locally  advocated 


disfranchisement  of  negroes,  because  it  is 
net  needed  here  to  uphold  Lincoln's  view  of 
the  necessity  of  white  supremacy.  In  the 
far  South,  as  to  the  black  African,  or  in 
California,  with  reference  to  the  yellow 
Chinese,  it  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
race  in  control  of  our  national  and  State 
governments. 

Matthew  Page  Andrews. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  6. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation: 

Sir:  The  correspondent  in  your  issue  of 
March  4,  criticising  your  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary   18    on    the  race  problem,  does,  I 
think,  both  Lincoln  and  the  Nation  an  in- 
justice.  Lincoln's  sentiments  regarding  the 
negro,  a-  disclosed  by  the  citation  from  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  were  certainly  not 
of  the  higher  and  nobler  kind,  and  it  would 
seem,  superficially  at  least,  that  the  cor- 
respondent is  right  and  the  Nation  wrong 
in  the  contention  at  issue.  But,  in  the  light 
of  conditions  when  Lincoln  made  the  speech 
and  the  subsequent  developments  from  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  death,  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  assume  that  Lincoln's  views  would 
not  have  undergone  a  change.    These  de- 
bates took  place  in  1858,  before  the  notion 
of  negro  citizenship  had  thoroughly  dawn- 
ed upon  the  great  masses  of  the  American 
commonwealth,   and   before   Lincoln  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency. 

The  negro  problem,  stated  tersely,  is 
this:  Shall  a  man  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally  the  equal  of  other  men  be  de- 
nied equal  treatment  because  his  skin  is 
black,  or  because  his  ancestors  had  been 
oppressed?  It  is  unlikely  that  Lincoln,  the 
emancipator,  would  have  answered  the 
foregoing  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Charles  S.  Duke. 

Chicago,  March  7.  ' 


ophy  ™  it  whkli  id-being  JLollawed—in 
°lm™t  every  rrinirt- 
*** 

According  to  the  Bystander,  the  Ne- 
groes are  going  to  name  their  new  party 
the  •  Lincoln  Americans."  Personally, 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  materialize 
— at  least  in  sufficient  force  to  become 
a  dominating  factor,  even  though  it 
combines  with  other  elements,  impossi- 
ble through  the  very  nature  of  things. 
The  Negroes  can  not  be  blamed  for  re- 
vering the  memory  of  Lincoln,  their 
best  friend,  as  he  was  to  all  humanity, 
but  little  do  they  understand  of  his  be- 
lief relative  to  the  races.  However,  I 
would  not  shatter  that  reverence,  by 
one  word  even  if  I  could.,  but  Lincoln's 
st  ntiments  were  far  removed  from  rac- 
ial  minglings.  political  and  social  equal- 
ities.'oven  going  so  far  in  an  address 
to  them  as  placing  them  in  the  second 
(person  with  reference  to  himself — "I 
and  yon."  He  did  not  believe  in  slav- 
t  ery.  but  in  the  great  debates  with 
.Douglass  in  1856,  he  kept  this  thought 
uppermost.  -The  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  black  and  white— the  Afri- 
|  can  and  Caucasians-races,  preclude  the 
idea  of  their  living  together  in  the  one 
land  as  free  men  and  equals." — The 
Great  Conspiracy.  Jiy  John  A.  LogatfT  - 
1  find  by  the  same  authority  that  af- 
ter Lincoln  had  become  president  and 
emancipation  declared  he  secured  an 
appropriation  from  congress  as  a  'pre- 
liminary to  colonization,  his  ideal  being 
to  secure  the  Central  American  penin- 
sula for  that  purpose.  Through  other 
events  the  scheme  failed,  but  in  the 
preliminary  proceedings  he  called  a 
large  delegation  of  negroes-  consisting 
of  those  formerly  free,  and  emancipat- 
ed, to  Washington,  laying  his  plans  be- 
fore  them,  and  the  following  is  a  part 
of  the  address. —  (The  Great  Consipr- 
acy.  page  424.  by  John  A.  Logan). 

Having  all  been  seated,  the  president 
after  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
informed  them  that  a  sum  of  money 
jhad  been  appropriated  by  congress  and 
I  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  colonization  in  some 
country  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  of  African  descent,  thereby  mak- 
j  ing  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  his  inclination,  to  favor  the 
I  cause":  "  and  why."  he  asked,  'should 
i  the  people  of  your  race  be  colonized, 
.  and  where?"  ! 
I    '"Why  should  they  leave  this  country? 
I  This  is.  perhaps,  the  first  question  for 
I  proper  consideration.    You  apd  we  are 
different  races.    We  have  between  us  j 
a  broader  difference  than  exists  be- ' 
tween  almost    any    other  two  races.  I 
■Whether,  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need, not 
discuss  :  but  this  physical  difference  is 
a  great  disadvantage  to  us  both  as  I 
think.    Your  race  suffers  very  greatly 
many  of  them    by    living  among  us. 
while  ours  suffers  from  your  presence. 
In  a  word  we  suffer  on  each  side.  If 
this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason  at>, 
least  why  we  should  befceparated.  You 
here  are  freemen.  I  suppose? '  ' 
X  A  Voice— "Yes.  sir." 


The  President— "Perhaps  you  have 
long  been  free,  or  all  your  lives.  Your 
race  are  suffering',  in  my  judgment,  the 
greatest  wrong  inflicted  on  any  people. 
But  even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves, 
you  are  yet  far  removed  from  being 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
race.  You  are  cut  off  from  many  of 
Ithe  advantages  which  the  other  race 
enjoys.  The  aspiration  of  men  is  to 
enjoy  equality  with  the  best  when  free : 
but  on  this  broad  continent  not  a  single 
man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  of 
a  single  man  of  ours.  Go  where  you 
are  treated  the  best,  and  the  ban  is  still 
upon  you.  I  do. not  propose  to  discuss 
this,1  but  to  present  it  as  a  fact  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  I  can  not  alter 
it  if  I  would.  It  is  a  fact  about  which 
we  all  feel  and  think  alike — I  AND 
YOU,    We  look  to  our  condition." 

"Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  two 
races  on  this  continent,  I  need  not  re- 
count to  you  the  effects  upon  the  white 
men,  growing  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  I  believe  in  its  general  eveil 
effects  upon  the  white  race.  See  our 
present  condition — the  country  engag- 
ed in  war !  Our  white  men  cutting  one 
another's  throats — none  knowing  how 
far  it  will  extend — and  then  consider 
no  war.  although  many  men  engaged 
for  your  race  among  us  there  could  be 
what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  But 
on  either  side  do  not  care  for  you  one 
way  or  the  other.  Nevertheless.  I  re- 
peat, without  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  the  colored  race  as  a  basis,  the  war 
could  not  have  an  exisitence.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  for  us  both,  to  be 
separated." 

The  paragraphs  of  the  address,  on 
other  phases  of  the  subject,  were  in 
line  with  this,  so  when  people  condemn 
segregation  laws  all  the  colored  folks 
themselves  demand  their  "Lincoln 
rights"  as  meaning  social  and  political 
[equality  thev  do  not  know  what  Lincoln 
stood  for.  Turn  on  thelight  of  history. 
Lincoln  believed  in  justice,  and  free- 
dom, and  Caucasian  supremacy,  and 
were  he  on  earth  today  he  would  be  for 
Mongolian  exclusion  to  safeguard 
against  the  degradation  of  the  super- 
ior civilization  within  the  republic. 
With  his  great  sense  of  justice  Lincoln 
was  also  practical.  He  was  never  car- 
ried off  his  feet  by  sentimentalism. 
though  having  the  kindliest  of  natures, 
and  realized  that  the  bane  of  African 
slavery  would  remain  to  curse  the  Cau- 
casian race  in  America  so  long  as  civ- 
ilization endured,  and  "caste  labor"  be 
it  Mexican  or  Mongolian,  or  what  not, 
so  much  demanded  by  the  '  captains  of 
industry,"  can  not  have  other  than  the 
same  baneful  effect,  the  only  difference 
being  as  to  degree.  No  right  minded 
American  Caucasian  will  demand,  or 
prescribe,  other  than  justice  to  those 
of  the  other  races  we  now  have  with  us, 
but  he  is  not  going  to  be  dominated  by 
them  either  socially  or  politicallv,  or 
invite  any  more  to  come  in.  This  is 
Lincoln  republicanism. 


The  Christian  Century 


February  7 ,  1224. 


Lincoln  and 
Interracial  Goodwill 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  URGENT,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  tasks  of  American  Christianity  is  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  racial  hatred  in  this  country.  American  lynch- 
ings  have  put  a  foul  blot  upon  our  flag.  The  scorner  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  points  to  that  blot,  and  jeers  at  '! 
our  democracy.  It  is  well  known  that  since  the  war  there 
has  been  such  a  revival  of  racial  consciousness  as  this  coun- 

Jtry  has  not  seen  for  a  generation.  Negro  troops  came  back 
from  the  war  conscious  of  having  done  a  citizen's  part. 
Whites  conceived  it  as  their  bounden  duty  "to  take  these 
men  down."   The  lynchings  up  to  last  year  are  hardly  out- 

:  matched  by  the  pogroms  of  czarist  Russia  in  their  ferocity. 

I  The  Federal  Council  has  a  white  man  and  a  Negro  as  joint 
secretaries  of  a  commission  on  interracial  cooperation.  This 

I  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  best  single  investment  the  council 
has  ever  made.    Southern  denominations  have  worked  with 

I 

an  efficiency  and  courage  that  commands  admiration  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Of  anniversaries  the 
church  has  enough  these  days,  but  the  use  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  as  a  time  for  speaking  a  bold  word  in  behalf  of 
Christian  brotherhood  is  most  timely.  Were  the  great 
Emancipator  alive,  he  could  suggest  no  cause  that  would 

\  better  link  up  with  his  name  and  memory.  Some  towns 
have  no  Negroes.  Others  have  but  a  few.  Great  cities  are 
likely  to  have  a  great  many.    But,  however  that  may  be, 

!  upon  every  church  there  rests  the  duty  of  creating  the  mind 
and  conscience  of  its  constituency.  The  churches  are  not 
set  for  racial  amalgamation.  But  there  are  certain  inalien- 
able civil  rights  and  certain  unmistakable  Christian  rights 
that  belong  to  any  man,  whether  he  be  white  or  black.  Many 
of  these  rights  have  been  taken  away  from  black  men  in 
America  and  sometimes  from  Japanese  and  from  Jews. 

•  Christian  work  in  foreign  lands  is  impeded  by  the  wide- 

'  spread  belief  that  in  so-called  Christian  lands  there  does 
not  exist  a  grade  of  Christianity  that  deserves  to  be 
exported.    The  greater  mission  problem  is  at  our  doors. 


The  Other  Side 

By  .Edwin       Chappell,  Jr. 

THEN  brought  to  my  final  reckon- 

\\/  ing,  may  I  have  to  answer  for  rob- 
»  »  bing  no  man  of  his  goods;  yet  more 
tolerable  even  this,  than  for  robbing  one  of 
himself  and  all  that  was  his." 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  these 
words  to  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
in  1864  he  was  thinking  only  of  the  great  ob- 
jective to  which  he  had  dedicated,  and  for 
which  he  gave,  his  life.  It  was  his  fidelity  to 
the  ideal  expressed  in  this  brief  statement  that 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
honored  figures  in  our  modern  world,  and  in 
the  end  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  Negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States. 

To  us  who  live  in  1933,  however,  these 
words  take  on  new  meaning.  There  are  more 
ways  of  robbing  a  man  "of  himself"  than  by 
making  him  your  slave. 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  still  millions 
of  our  people  who  are  discriminated  against 
in  countless  different  ways?  Who  are  not 
allowed  to  forget  for  so  much  as  a  single  day 
that  their  skin  is  not  of  our  color,  or  that  they 
bear  names  which  are  hateful  to  the  majority 
of  their  fellow  citizens?  Who  must  get  up 
every  morning  and  go  to  bed  every  night  with 
the  thought,  "I  have  a  -place  that  I  must 
occupy  in  this  social  order,  and  I  dare  not 
forget  it,  or  some  official  or  self-appointed 
representative  of  the  ruling  class  will  put  me 
in  my  place  again"? 

PERHAPS  you  do  realize  vaguely  that  this 
■*•  condition  exists  in  America,  in  your  own 
community  perhaps,  but  you  have  excused 
yourself  many  times  by  saying,  "Well,  what 
can  I  do  about  it,  anyway?" 

I  dare  say  there  were  many  slave  holders  who 
excused  themselves  by  saying  that  they  were 
doing  what  they  could  to  make  their  own 
slaves  happy,  and,  besides,  "since  it  is  one  of 
our  institutions,  there  is  precious  little  I  can 
do  about  it." 

And  to-day  you  and  I  do  not  like  to  have 
people  remind  us  that  justice  has  not  yet  been 
done  the  citizens  of  other  races  in  this  country; 
we  resent  it  because,  as  we  say,  it  is  none  of 


our  business. 

So  we  have  a  way  of  excusing  ourselves. 
We  say:  "I  give  everyone  a  fair  deal.  I  tip 
generously.  I  am  liberal  with  my  smiles  and 
my  kind  words.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  are  people  of  other  races  in  the  United 
States  who  don't  have  the  privileges  or  the 
opportunities  that  I  have?  Well,  I'm  sorry, 
but  it's  not  my  fault." 

It  is  always  like  that  with  some  of  us. 
When  a  Lincoln  rises  to  carry  on  a  fight  for  a 
great  ideal,  there  are  millions  ready  to  cry 
out,  "More  power  to  you,  but  surely  these 
courageous  words  of  yours  are  not  addressed 
to  me." 

The  truth  is  that  progress  is  never  made, 
whether  in  race  relations  or  in  any  other  field, 
until  someone  is  brave  enough  to  confess  that 
the  responsibility  is  his.  And,  feeling  that 
responsibility  keenly,  he  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  take  action. 

TINCOLN  might  have  found  dozens  of  men 
■*— '  in  every  community,  many  of  them  with 
matchless  reputations,  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  agree  with  him  that  slavery  was  a 
I  pretty  bad  thing  but  that  it  would  take  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  stamp  it  out.  He  might  have 
muttered  a  few  meaningless  words  on  stated 
occasions,  treated  all  slaves  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  utmost  considera- 
tion, and  returned  to  his  home  each  night 
calm  in  the  thought  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could. 

Fortunately  for  this  country,  he  was  not 
made  of  that  kind  of  stuff. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  Race  Relations 
Sunday  and  Lincoln's  birthday  should  fall 
on  the  same  day.  Were  he  among  us  to-day, 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  still  be  working  for 
a  social  order  that  would  know  no  prejudice, 
no  hatred,  no  partisanship  or  favoritism  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  slant  of  the 
eyes,  or  the  curve  of  the  nose. 

He  once  said,  "Whenever  I  hear  one  arguing 
for  slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  see  it 
tried  on  him  personally." 

And  in  these  days,  when  I  hear  one  saying 
that  everything  has  been  done  for  the  people 
of  other  races  that  can  be  done,  I  have  a 
strong  impulse  to  see  him  swap  places  with 
some  of  them  for  a  few  weeks. 


Page  14 
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Excerpt  From  Speech  Of  Abraham 
Lincoln  At  Charleston,  111.  On 
September  18,  1858 


"I  will  say  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any 
way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters 
or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying 
them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  people;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to 
this  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  white  and  black  races  which  I 
believe  will  forbid  the  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality,  and,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so 
live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there 
must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior; and  I,  much  as  any  other  man,  am 
in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position 
assigned  to  the  white  race." 

(Editor's  note — The  above  was  sent  to 
this  paper  by  some  unknown  friend.  We 
do  not  have  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  cannot  vouch  for  the  above  quotation 
from  him,  but  we  think  it  sounds  very 
much  like  Lincoln  said  it,  and  Lincoln  was 
brave  enough  to  have  said  it. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FAVORED  WHITE  SUPREMACY 

Representative  William  Colmer,   of  Mississippi,  threw 
a  bombshell  into  the  ranks  of  the  racial-equality  advocation  of 
both  political  parties  when  he  recently  discovered  the  text  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Charleston,  Illinois, 
on  September  IS,  1858. 

During  the  course  of  that  address  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

"I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in 
favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  political  and  social 
equality  of  the  white  and  black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor 
of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,   nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people;  and  I  will  say,  in  addition  to  this,   that  there  is  a 
physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races,  which  I 
believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  being  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality. 

"And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain 
together,   there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior, 
and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  super- 
ior position  assigned  to  the  white  man." 

This  is  exactly  the  position  most  citizens  of  the  South 
now  maintain,  and  is  in  sheer  contrast  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  break  down  social  barriers  and  seek  to  eliminate  this 

"physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races",  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  so  clearly  saw. 


Monday  Morning,  July  4,  1955 


THE  PUBLIC  THOUGHT  | 

What  Lincoln  Said  About  Integration 

Editor:  With  so  much  being  discussed  and 
debated  on  the  question  of  integration  by 
avid  proponents  of  that  innovation,  primarily 
for  political  reasons,  it  would  seem  timely  and 
of  interest  to  both  races  to  release  some  of 
the  little-taught  quoted  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Lincoln's 
speech  at  Charleston,  111.  Sept.  18,  1858.  [Lin- 
coln vs  Douglas,  fourth  debate]. 

"I  will  say  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any 
way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the 
white  and  black  races — that  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or 
jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to 
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position  superior  and  inferior, — and  I,  as 
much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race." 

When  he  signed  his  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"I  have  urged  the  colonization  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  I  shall  continue.  My  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  linked  with  this  plan — 
There  is  no  room  for  two  distinct  races  of 
white  men  in  America,  much  less  for  two  dis- 
tinct races  of  whites  and  blacks— I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  greater  calamity  than  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  Negro  into  our  social  and  politi- 
cal life  as  our  equal— Within  twenty  years 
we  can  peacefully  colonize  the  Negro  and 
give  him  our  language,  literature,  religion, 
and  system  of  Govt  under  conditions  in  which 
he  can  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  manhood. 
This  he  can  never  do  here.  We  can  never  at- 
tain the  ideal  Union  our  fathers  dreamed, 
with  millions  of  an  alien,  inferior  race  among 
us,  whose  assimilation  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable." 

J.  F.  KANE 


hold  office, — nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people, — and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this 
that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between 
the  white  and  black  races  which  I. believe  will 
forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together 
on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality, — 
and  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while 
they,  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the 
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Integration  Foe 
Cites  Lincoln 


Atty.  Fred  Moore,  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  Citizens 
League  for  School  Home  Rule, 
an  organization  formed  to 
fight  public  school  integra- 
tion, Saturday  praised  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  stand  on  race 
relations. 

Noting  that  Lincoln's  birth- 
day is  being  celebrated  over 
the  nation,  Moore  declared 
that  the  Civil  War  President, 
"venerated  and  almost  defied 
by  the  Negro  race  as  their 
'Great  Emancipator"  and  un- 
failing friend,  made  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  race  problem 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

"In  a  speech  delivered  at 
Charleston,  111.,  on  Sept.  18, 
1858,  Lincoln  said: 

"I  will  say  then,  that  I  am 
not  now,  nor  ever  have  been, 
in  favor  of  bringing  about  in 
any  way  the  social  and  politi- 
cal equality  of  the  white  and 
black  races  .  .  .  that  I  am  not 
now,  nor  ever  have  been,  in 
favor  of  making  voters  or 
jurors  of  Negroes,  nor  of 
qualifying  them  to  hold  office, 


nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people;  and  I  will  say,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  that  there  is  a 
physical  diffence  between  the 
black  and  white  races,  which 
I  believe  will  forever  forbid 
the  two  races  living  together 
on  terms  of  social  and  politi- 
cal equality." 
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low  South  Makes  Lincoln  A  Hero 
n  Segregation  Fight 


By  Robert  S.  Bird 

Special  to  The  Sun-Times 
MONTGOMERY,  Ala.— For 
he  first  time,  Abraham  Lincoln 
s  becoming  a  hero  in  the  South. 


Lincoln  has  been  transformed 
into  a  hero  of  the  anti-Negro, 
anti-intergration  forces  here. 
He  has  become  the  adopted 
hero   of   the  .White  Citizens' 


A  rebel-yelling  throng  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  heard  fist- 
waving  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D-Miss.)  ask  Southerners 
to  fight  racial  integration  with  massive  res.stance  but 
without  lawlessness.  1AP  Wirephoto) 


Councils,  the  movement  that  has 
sprung  up  all  through  the  South 
to  preserve  segregation. 

The  South  is  being  bom- 
ibarded  with  Lincoln  propagan- 
da put  out  by  segregationists. 
Lincoln's  speeches  and  writings 
are  being  fine-combed  for  mor- 
sels which  will  lend  support  to 
their  arguments  that  he  was  a 
segregationist. 

Quoted  Widely 
Lincoln  is  being  quoted  in 
speeches,  in  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor, in  editorials,  newspaper 
columns  and  on  the  air,  to  show 
that  he  advocated  separation  of 
the  races. 

Whether  or  not  the  Lincoln 
utterances  are  taken  from  con- 
text of  his  writing  and  lifework, 
the  fact  remains  that  as  a  prop- 
aganda instrument  they  are  a 
major  phenomenon  in  the  the 
agitation  going  on  throughout 
the  South.  They  are  being  used 
to  give  a  purported  weight  of 
historic  authority  to  a  move- 
ment which  is  striving  to  mask 
-its  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  under  a  cloak  of  respecta- 
bility. 

Unlike  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of 
former  days,  the_  White  Citi- 
zens' Councils  pretend  to  hate 
physical  violence.  Instead  they 
are  resorting  to  more  subtle  and 
perhaps  more  dangerous  meth- 
ods. 

Negroes  Fired 

Negroes  who  "get  out  of 
line"  find  themselves  out  of 
jobs  and  rendered,  for  practical 
purposes,  unemployable. 

The  way  Lincoln  is  being 
made  to  lend  support  to  the 
anti-Negro  campaign  can  be  il- 
lustrated in  Sunday's  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser. 

J.  Fred  Thornton,  associate 
editor,  declares  on  the  editorial 
page  that  the  "God  of  the, 
Yankees"  has  been  given  in 
;  the  North  "a  crusading  halo  — 
sending  forth  the  hosts  of  the 
righteous  against  infidels. 

"That  Lincoln  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  'white  su- 
premacy' is  conveniently  over- 
looked.   Lincoln  opposed  the 


extension  of  slavery,  but  he  was 
no  abolitionist.  After  the  Civil 
War  had  been  raging  a  year  he 
wrote,  'If  I  could  save  the 
Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it.' 

Segregation  Stand  Told 
"If  Lincoln  were  alive  today 
he  could  qualify  as  an  organizer 
for  the  White  Citizens  Councils. 
He  wanted  to  segregate  the  Ne- 
gro— all  the  way  back  to  Africa, 
or  to  other  tropical  countries. 
In  a  speech  delivered  while  run- 
ning for  the  U.S.  Senate,  on 
Sept.  29,  1858,  just  two  years 
before  he  was  elected  President, 
he  said:  , 

"  'I  will  say  then  that  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in 
favor  of  bringing  about  in  any 
way  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races — that  I  am  not,  nor  ever 
have  been,  in  favor  of  making 
voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor 
of  qualifying  them  to  hold  of- 
fice, nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  peoples. 

"  'And  I  will  say  in  addition 

to  this  that  there  is  a  physical 
difference  between  the  white 
and  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  so- 
cial and  political  equality. 
Two  Views  Given 

"  'And  inasmuch  as  they  can- 
not so  live,"  while  they  do  remain 
together  there  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior, 
and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man 
am  in  favor  of  having  the  supe- 
rior position  assigned  to  the 
white  race.' 

"Looking  to  the  future  of  the 
nation,  I  would  say  that  much 
depends  on  which  concept  of 
(their  God  is  to  prevail  in  the 
Yankee  soul — that  of  the  kindly 
compassionate  Lincoln,  or  the 
!  one  that  pictures  him  as  smiting 
the  Philistines  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  hip  and  thigh. 

"Right  now  the  harsh,  hostile 
interpretation  is  on  top,  as  the 
Yankees  strive  to  ram  down  our 
throats  a  social  revolution  that 
Lincoln  never  believed  in  and 
that  they  do  not  practice  them- 
selves." 


Propaganda  Tack 


Smith's  Segregationists 
Take  to  Quoting  Lincoln 
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Related  articles  appear  in 
this  section  on  Pages  17,  20 
and  24  and  in  Section  2. 

By  Robert  S.  Bird 
MONTGOMERY,  Ala.,  Feb. 
11.— It  may  surprise  Northern- 
ers to  hear  on  Lincoln's  Birth 
day  that  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  history  Abraham  Lin- 
coln this  year  is  a  hero  in  the 
South. 

Lincoln  has  been  transformed 
into  a  hero  of  the  anti-Negro 
anti-integrationist  South.  He 
■has  become  the  adopted  hero  of 
the  White  Citizens'  Councils, 
the  widespread  movement  that 
has  suddenly  sprung  up  all 
through  the  South  to  preserve 
segregation  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  whole  South  is  being 
bombarded  with  the  Lincoln 
propaganda  put  out  by  segrega- 
tionists ranging  from  the  mod- 
erates to  the  Negro-hating  ex- 
tremists. Lincoln's  speeches 
and  writings  are  being  fine- 
combed  for  morsels  which  will 
lend  support  to  their  arguments 
that  he  himself  was  a  segrega- 
tionist to  the  core. 

Lincoln  is  being  quoted  in 
speeches  everywhere — in  letters 
to  the  editor,  in  editorials,  news- 
paper columns  and  on  the  air — 
to  show  that  he  did  in  fact  advo-. 
cate  separation  of  the  races. 

Whether  or  not  these  Lincoln 
utterances  are  taken  out  of  con- 
text of  his  writings  and  life  work, 
the  fact  remains  that  as  a  prop- 
aganda instrument  they  are  a 
major  phenomenon  in  the  agi- 
tation going  on  throughout  the 
Deep  South  today.  They  are  be- 
ing used  to  give  a  purported 
weight  of  historic  authority  to  a 
.movement  which  up  to  now  is 
striving  hard  to  mask  its  defi- 
ance of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
a  cloak  of  respectability. 

Unlike  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  of 
former  days,  the  White  Citizens' 
Councils  up  to  now  pretend  to  be 
abhorring  physical  violence.  In- 
stead they  are  resorting  to  more 
Continued  on  page  16,  column  1 


South  Calls  Lincoln  Segregationist 


f Continued  jrom  page  one) 
subtle  and  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous methods. 

Negroes  who  "get  out  of  line" 
ere  suddenly  finding  themselves 
out  of  jobs  and  rendered,  for 
practical  purposes,  unemploy- 
able. The  weapon  of  retaliation 
is  economic,  and  the  Negroes 
are  responding  with  the  same 
weapon  here  in  Montgomery. 
They  are  carrying  on  a  boycott 
with  extraordinary  success,  and 
this  success  is  engendering  a 
racial  hatred  which  has  not  been 
felt  here  in  many  years. 

As  a  Northern  observer  who 
has  passed  only  a  week  in  this 
heartland  of  Southern  racial 
tension,  this  reporter  has  heard 
and  observed  enough  to  realize 
that  a  lifetime  of  study  would  be 
needed  fully  to  understand  the 
titanic  forces  which  are  coming 
into  head-on  collision  in  the 
South  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  integration  in 
the  schools. 

Expressions  of  Violence 

Almost  any  conversation  with 
a  taxicab  driver  is  replete  with 
hatred  and  expressions  of  vio- 
lence against  the  Negroes.  The 
more  successful  politicians  are 
hardly  more  moderate  in  their 
explanations  of  the  situation. 
Newspaper  editors,  even  those 
on  journals  which  advocate  at 
least  a  gradual  integration  pol- 
icy, say  the  situation  is  "a 
dilemma  without  a  solution  in 
sight."  Negro  leaders  say  the 
upwelling  of  feeling  among  their 
people  is  getting  beyond  their 
own  ability  to  control,  and  they 
are  as  fearful  as  responsible 
white  leaders  of  the  danger 
which  looms.  This  description 
of  the  tension  and  peril  which 
exist  here  is  heard  on  all  sides 
and  at  all  levels  of  both  white 
and  Negro  society.  It  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. 

In  Montgomery,  dynamite  has 
been  thrown  twice  at  homes  of 


Negro  leaders  in  recent  weeks, 
chough  everybody  marvels  at  the 
fact  that  except  for  these  two 
incidents  there  has  been  no  re- 
port of  physical  violence  between 
a  white  and  a  Negro  recorded 
since  the  integration  decision.  In 
a  left-handed  way,  this  is  worri- 
some to  people  because  it  makes 
them  wonder  when  such  an  in- 
cident will  come  and  how  bad  it 
will  be. 

Incident  Expected 

That  such  violence  has  not  oc- 
curred may  very  well  be  due  to 
the  efforts  made  up  to  now  by 
the  Citizens'  Council  to  prevent 
overt  action.  Yet  nobody  out- 
side this  anti-integrationist 
movement,  which  embraces  all 
classes  of  Southerners,  has  any 
confidence  that  the  organiza- 
tion's mounting  inflammatory 
propaganda  barrage  can  long  be 
maintained  without  the  occur- 
rence of  physical  incidents. 

The  way  Lincoln  is  being  made 
to  lend  support  to  the  anti-Negro 
campaign  can  be  illustrated  in  a 
column  which  will  appear  to- 
morrow in  "The  Montgomery 
Advertiser."  J.  Fred  Thornton, 
associate  editor  of  this  newspa- 
per (which  is  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely moderate  for  the  South) , 
points  out  on  the  editorial  page 
that  the  "god  of  the  Yankees" 
has  been  given  in  the  North  "a 
crusading  halo — sending  forth 
the  hosts  of  the  righteous 
against  infidels.  When  the 
Yankee  of  today  sets  out  to  give 
sinners  and  segregationists  a 
foretaste  on  earth  of  the  hell 
that  is  to  be  theirs  hereafter,  he 
devoutly  believes  that  Father 
Abraham  looks  down  and  ap- 
plauds. 

"White  Supremacy" 
"That  Lincoln  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  'white  su- 
premacy' is  conveniently  over- 
looked. Lincoln  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  but  he  was  no 
abolitionist.  After  the  Civil  War 
had  been  raging  a  year  he  wrote, 


Tf  I  could  save  the  Union  with- 
out freeing  any  slave,  I  would 
do  it.' 

"If  Lincoln  were  alive  today  he 
could  qualify  as  an  organizer  for 
the  White  Citizens  Councils.  He 
wanted  to  segregate  the  Negro 
all  the  way  back  to  Africa,  or  to 
other  tropical  countries.  In  a 
speech  delivered  while  running 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  on 
Sept.  28,  1858,  just  two  years 
before  he  was  elected  President 
he  said: 

"  T  will  say  then  that  I  am  not 
nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  any  way  the 
social  and  political  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races — that 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in 
favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying 
them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  inter- 
marry with  white  peoples;  and  I 
will  say  in  addition  to  this  that 
there  is  a  physical  difference  be 
tween  the  white  and  black  races 
which  I  believe  will  forever  for- 
bid the  two  races  living  together 
on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  re- 
main together  there  must  be  the 
position  of  superior  and  inferior, 
and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man 
am  in  favor  of  having  the  su- 
perior position  assigned  to  the 
white  race.' 

"Looking  to  the  future  of  the 
nation,  I  would  say  that  much 
depends  on  which  concept  of 
their  god  is  to  prevail  in  the 
Yankee  soul — that  of  the  kindly, 
compassionate  Lincoln,  or  the 
one  that  pictures  him  as  smiting 
the  Phillistines  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  hip  and  thigh. 
Right  now  the  harsh,  hostile  in- 
terpretation is  on  top,  as  the 
Yankees  strive  to  ram  down  our 
throats  a  social  revolution  that 
Lincoln  never  believed  in  and 
that  they  do  not  practice  them- 
selves. As  with  other  religions,  a 
lot  depends  on  who  does  the  in- 
terpreting and  applying." 


Chicago  Daily  Uews 
Feb  13,  1956 


'UNION  ABOVE  ALE  ELSE* 


Lincoln's  Wisdom  Needed 
Today i  Says  Negro  Leader 

Speaks  at  Tomb 
In  Springfield 


BY  GEORGE  TfflEM 

Of  Our  Springfield  Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD,  111. 
— The  wisdom  and  f  or- 
bearance  of  Lincoln 
were  recommended  here 

Sunday  as  a  guide  to  easing  the 
controversy  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  segregation  rul- 
ing. 

Roy  Wilkins  of  New  York,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  made 
the  plea  during  a  brief  challeng- 
ing address  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Civil  War  President  in  Oak 
Ridge  cemetery. 

•  #  » 

"LINCOLN'S  courage  in  dis-, 
cerning  and  acting  upon  the 
right  can  be  our  guide  today," 
said  the  Negro  leader. 

"Above  all,  Lincoln  was  for 
the  Union.  We  cannot  pass  this 
crisis  by  countenancing  splin- 
ters, especially  splinters  on  such 
mean  bases  as  color  and  caste. 
We,  too,  must  be  for  the  Union 
above  all  else." 

"The  question  sharply  be- 
fore the  nation  today,"  he 
went  on,  "is  whether  we  shall 
have  a  government  of  laws  or 
one  determined  by  the  prej- 
udices of  localities  and  regions. 

"Is  our  Constitution  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is  or 
is  it  what  Sen.  James  Eastland 
of  Mississippi  says  it  is? 

"Do  we  have  one  constitution 
for  Illinois  and  another  for  Ala- 
bama? In  short,  do  we  have  a 
union  of  states  or  don't  we?  The 
debate  in  Lincoln's  day  is  the 
debate  in  1956. 

•  *  * 

"THE  DRED  SCOTT  decision 
99  years  ago  declared  the  Negro 
had  no  rights  which  a  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect. 

"The  states  that  today  are  re- 
sisting the -Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing in  the  school  segregation 
case  are  following  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  ignoring  its  re- 
versal by  four  years  of  bloody 
conflict  ending  at  Appomattox. 

^7 


GOV.  STRATTON  (left)  greets  Roy  Wilkins,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  NationaiyVssociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  at  dinner  in  Springfield  observ- 
ing the  birthday  ef  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Stevenson  in  which  the  candi- 
date for  President  advised  a 
Negro  audience  to  accommo- 
date ,  themselves  to  "gradual" 
enjoyment  of  their  citizenship 
rights. 
Said  Wilkins: 

"The  Negro  is  the  only 
American   being  advised  to 


take,  his  citizenship  rights  on 
the  installment  plan."  . 

The  NAACP  is  a  nation-wide 
organization  with  1,200  local 
units,  280,000  members,  and  an 
annual  budget  of  $500,000.  It 
was  organized  in  New  York 
Feb.  12,  1909,  as  a  result  of  race 
riots  in  1908. 


"If  we  learn  anycning  irom 
history  we  know  that  there 
need  be  no  war  over  this  ques- 
tion." 

•  •  • 

WILKINS,  54,  later  addressed 
a  dinner  session  in  the  Leland 
hotel,  where  his  speech  was  na- 
tionally, televised. 

He  took  note  of  a  recent  Los 
Angeles  speech .  by   Adlai  E. 


jRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX  A1391 

In  1859  Abraham  Lincoln  made  this 
pledge:  "I  have  enlisted  for  the  permanent 
success  of  the  Republican  cause."  We  here 
tonight  pledge  we  shall  do  no  less. 


Lincoln  Was  Strict  as  Segregationist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  14,  1956 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  discussion  in  the  northern  press 
condemning  the  action  of  my  State  of 
Mississippi  and  other  Southern  States 
for  interposing  the  rights  of  our  State, 
rights  reserved  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  would 
point  out  such  action  is  the  only  appeal 
from  the  unconstitutional  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  antisegregation 
decision.  In  view  of  such  facts,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  following  editorial  on  the 
views  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  race 
issue.  I  do  this  because  in  all  the  Lin- 
coln Day  Republican  speeches,  you  will 
not  find  these  truths  about  Lincoln : 
[From  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 

and  Daily  News  of  February  12,  1956] 
Lincoln  Was  Strict  as  Segregationist — 
Great  Emancipator  Saw  "Natural  Dis- 
gust" in  Amalgamation  op  Races;  Abe 
Never  Intended  for  Negro  To  Be  a  United 
States  Citizen 

Today  is  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
emancipator  of  the  Negro  race,  and  it  is 
timely  that  the  Nation  should  know  exactly 
what  the  great  emancipator  really  thought 
on  the  race  question. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  Lincoln  was  a 
strict  segregationist  and  did  not  believe  in 
the  "political  and  social  equality  of  the 
black  and  white  races." 

Extracts  from  Lincoln's  speeches,  here 
quoted,  may  be  found  in  almost  any  publio 
library  containing  Lincolniana. 

In  a  Springfield,  111.,  speech  on  June  26, 
1857,  Lincoln  said: 

"There  Is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  nearly  all  white  people  at  the  idea  of  an 
Indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white 
and  black  races  *  *  *. 

keep  separation 

"A  separation  of  the  races  is  the  only 
perfect  preventive  of  amalgamation;  but  as 
immediate  separation  is  impossible  the  next 
best  thing  *  *  *  is  to  keep  them  apart 
where  they  are  not  already  together. 

"If  white  and  black  people  never  get  to- 
gether in  Kansas,  they  will  never  mix  blood 
in  Kansas.    This  is  one  self-evident  truth. 

"A  few  free  colored  persons  may  get  into 
the  free  States  in  any  event;  but  their  num- 
ber is  too  insignificant  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  way  of  mixing  blood.  *  *  * 

"Such  separation,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  effected 
at  all,  must  be  effected  by  colonization.  *  *  • 
The  enterprise  is  a  difficult  one,  but  'where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,'  and  what  col- 
onization needs  most  is  a  hearty  will.  *  *  * 

"Let  us  be  brought  to  believe  it  is  morally 
right,  and  at  the  same  time  favorable  to,  or  at 
least  not  against,  our  interest  to  transfer 
the  African  to  his  native  clime,  and  we  shall 
find  a  way  to  do  It,  however  great  the  task 
may  be." 

CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL 

"The  children  of  Israel,  to  such  numbers 
as  to  include  400,000  fighting  men,  went  out 
of  Egypt  in  a  body." 


and  abroad,  of  the  huge  surpluses.  We  are 
finding  new  markets  and  new  uses  for  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

I  am  confident  that  we  are  on  the  way  to 
a  solution  of  the  farm  problem.  It  will  take 
-time.  It  will  take  patience.  But  we  Re- 
publicans are  determined  we  shall  find  the 
solution  and  not  simply  play  politics  at  the 
expense  of  our  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  stoppage  of  infla- 
tion and  the  general  stabilization  of  our 
economy  is  one  of  our  great  accomplishments 
of  your  Republican  administration.  It 
means  considerably  more  than  the  Demo- 
crat proposal  of  a  $20  tax  reduction,  which 
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cooperating  with  our  Federal  Forest 
Service  in  this  woodland  management 
endeavor.  Each  year  now  some  30,000 
small  owners  are  helped  to  do  a  better 
job  of  growing,  harvesting,  and  market- 
ing their  tree  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tree  crop  is  one  that 
is  not  in  surplus.  It  never  has  been  in 
surplus.  A  recent  review  of  our  timber 
resource  status  for  the  next  50  years  in- 
dicates increasing  needs  for  the  products 
of  our  forests — particularly  pulp  and 
paper  products.  We  know  that  there 
are  some  60  million  acres  of  denuded, 
overcut  and  depleted  forest  land  in  need 
of  regeneration  to  trees.  Tree  plant- 
ing is  therefore  truly  a  subject  of  great 
importance  and  of  national  interest. 

We  are  fortunate  today  that  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  more  particularly  our 
farmers,  realize  that  trees  can  be  used 
for  many  purposes.  Tree  seedlings  can 
be  planted  on  open  lands,  grown  for  a 
various  number  of  years,  harvested  for 
pulpwood  or  lumber,  or  just  left  to  grow 
as  insurance  against  a  time  when  na- 
tional needs  in  an  emergency  may  re- 
quire huge  quantities  of  wood  and  cel- 
lulose derivatives  such  as  were  required 
in  World  War  H. 

In  the  proposals  to  create  a  national 
soil  bank  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
surplus  croplands  which  can  be  planted 
to  trees.  However,  the  farmer  who  di- 
verts such  land  needs  Federal  aid  in  the 
form  of  tree  seedlings  and  technical  help 
to  get  them  planted  and  tended  for  the 
several  years  it  takes  to  establish  the 
new  plantation.  There  are  many  such 
acres  in  the  South  that  can  be  diverted 
to  trees,  for  whatever  period  desirable, 
then  if  conditions  demand,  the  better 
acres  could  be  converted  back  to  the 
growing  of  crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  make  it  possible  to  give  farm- 
ers the  tree  seedlings  needed  to  plant 
open  lands  that  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus for  the  growing  of  crops.  The  bill 
also  provides  the  additional  technical 
forest  management  assistance  necessary 
to  insure  a  good  job  of  planting  and  care 
of  the  seedlings  being  done  by  the  farm- 
er. It  will  help  get  surplus  croplands  in 
the  South  into  trees ;  it  will  do  this  same 
job  anywhere  in  the  Nation  where  in- 
centives are  needed  to  get  the  tree  plant- 
ing job  on  diverted  acres  underway. 

One  feature  of  the  bill  calls  for  the 
State  forestry  commissions  to  appoint 
a  county  forestry  or  tree  planting  com- 
mittee to  act  as  an  advisory  group  to 
counsel  with  the  other  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  the  counties  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  coordinated  tree  planting  plan. 

Since  there  are  some  90  forest  tree 
nurseries  now  being  operated  by  43  States 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  a  local  county  advisory 
group  familiar  with  tree  planting  pro- 
cedures as  to  the  procurement  of  seed- 
lings will  be  essential  to  help  plan  and 
carry  out  the  tree  planting  activities  at 
the  county  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  planting  of  forest 
tree  seedlings  on  designated  surplus 
croplands  is  a  sound  idea.  It  would  not 
solve  the  problem  of  huge  crop  surpluses 
now  on  hand,  but  it  will  help  to  prevent 
the  further  accumulation  of  these  sur- 
pluses. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  serious  attention  to  this  matter  of 
the  careful  and  calculated  use  of  trees 
in  any  program  of  Federal  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  farmers  in  the  wise  use  of 
their  surplus  cropland.  Land  in  a  na- 
tional soil  bank  that  is  put  to  work  grow- 
ing trees  will  be  a  capital  investment  that 
will  produce  attractive  annual  interest 
rates.  Well  stocked  forests  return  up  to 
15  percent  per  year  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment. At  the  same  time  the  land 
will  be  protected  from  deterioration 
while  growing  a  crop  that  never  has  been 
in  surplus. 

I  feel  that  sound  and  substantial  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  the  great  field  of 
forestry  conservation  and  improvement 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  an  able  and  dedicated  Forest 
Service.  It  is  headed  by  Richard  E.  Mc- 
Ardle,  one  of  the  greatest  foresters  this 
Nation  has  produced.  He  is  joined  in 
this  work  by  an  outstanding  corps  of 
capable  and  conscientious  experts  on 
forestry.  The  Nation  is  fortunate  also 
in  the  caliber  of  the  State  foresters  who 
are  spearheading  effective  work  in  their 
respective  States.  Representative  of 
this  group  are  Joseph  Kaylor,  of  Mary- 
land, and  H.  C.  Coulter,  of  Florida. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional leaders  like  these,  America  can 
truly  rejoice  in  the  efforts  which  are  be- 
ing made  to  save  her  forests.  Even  so, 
we  are  barely  holding  our  own.  The 
great  work  of  education  in  conservation 
must  be  stepped  up  and  forest  conserva- 
tion must  be  improved  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  future.  The  pro- 
posal set  forth  in  my  bill  is  only  one  step, 
but  I  believe  it  is  an  important  step  and 
I  hope  it  will  receive  the  endorsement  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  who  has  always  been 
outstanding  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  outstanding  work  in 
behalf  of  forestry  in  this  country.  Would 
the  gentleman's  bill  furnish  free  seed- 
lings to  those  who  have  already  reduced 
their  acreage?  Is  the  gentleman's  bill 
broad  enough  to  cover  that? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  that  phase  also. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sikes]  has  expired. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  is 
recognized  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  after  coming  to  Congress,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  banquet  hon- 
oring Captain  Carlson,  the  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Enterprise,  which  he  rode 
for  13  days  while  it  floated  on  its  side  in 
a  turbulent  and  stormy  sea.  That  act  of 
loyalty,  bravery,  and  devotion  captured 
the  interest  of  good  people  everywhere. 
After  many  eulogies,  Captain  Carlson 
was  presented  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  speak,  and  the  following  j.  ifl 
most  verbatim  what  he  said: 

I  deserve  no  honor  nor  praise.  I  anSI 
a  plain  seaman  who  was  entrusted  »  ' 
little  piece  of  America,  and  my  only  re  * 
that  I  failed  to  bring  it  safely  home.    Srst  14 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  men  like  Cant  st 
Carlson  who  gave  us  this  country  for 
home,  and  every  Member  of  CongreVT 
peculiarly  given  the  responsibility  ♦ 
guiding  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  f 
the  purpose  that  it  shall  always  remai* 
>our  home,  strong  and  undivided  t 
humble  recognition  of  that  trust  and  bp 
companying  responsibility,  it  iS  son: " 
times  hard  to  determine  when  to  sceair 
and  not  speak.   This  much  I  do  know- 
if  my  uttered  thoughts  will  add  to  tL 
confusion  of  the  moment,  then  I  oweft 
to  my  God  and  country  the  duty  to  re 
main  silent.    On  the  other  hand,  when 
I  see  this  great  country  of  ours  torn  with 
strife  and  confusion,  if  I  can  add  a  single 
word  of  counsel,  or  furnish  any  informa. 
tion  to  the  end  that  peace,  friendship* 
and  understanding  can  prevail  over  our 
land,  even  though  that  counsel  is  not 
accepted,  and  my  feeble  efforts  come  to 
naught,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
I  owe  the  duty  to  the  present  and  to 
posterity  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  and  sorely 
grieved  over  the  strife  and  bitterness 
aroused  over  our  land  at  a  time  when 
everyone  knows,  or  should  know,  that 
we  are  facing  the  most  critical  era  in 
all  of  human  history.  Never  has  it 
been  so  important  that  the  true  and 
loyal  citizens  of  this  country  stand 
agreed  and  united.  I  do  not  like  strife; 
neither  do  my  people.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  stirring  section  against  section, 
as  apparently  some  do,  and  neither  do 
the  people  whom  I  represent.  There  is 
nothing  romantic  in  fighting  or  the 
drawing  of  blood,  and  no  one  knows 
this  better  than  I  or  my  people.  Some 
have  said  in  the  past  few  days,  and 
there  is  substance  to  those  sayings,  that 
internal  strife  in  this  country  has 
mounted  to  such  alarming  proportions 
that  the  present  is  comparable  toffl 
days  of  1860.  God  grant  that  th 
statements  are  wrong.  The  War  J 
tween  the  States  constitutes  the  black- 
est pages  of  our  history.  Fire-eaters 
and  agitators  both  North  and  South 
brought  about  that  tragic  era.  Goc-a 
men  both  North  and  South  worKea 
fervently  and  prayerfully  for  a  peaceiui 
solution  then,  but  the  voice  of  reasor 
was  drowned  out  by  demagogues  a 
the  ignorant  of  that  day.  During  ttv 
terrible  and  trying  days  preceding  u»» 
gigantic  war— and  it  was  a  horrible ^ 
some  of  the  battles  still  being  corap* 
rable  to  the  major  battles  of  woriafwtve 
I  and  II,  snuffing  out  the  lives  01  ^ 
cream  of  our  young  manhood-'-0-.. 


North  and  South-a  kinsman  of  ~ 
stood  on  the  floor  of  Congie^'arged 
though  the  atmosphere  was  c»» 
with  hatred  and  prejudice ,  auw«u 
Biblical  statements  of  Abraham  t° 
saying:  „,:-. 

Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  P^V^d %efdf 
me  and  thee.  Is  not  the  whole  a n  |fc 
us?  •  •  *  If  we  cannot  agree,  let  ub 

Those  were  the  words  of_A!iX-a^dertlie 

Stevens,    of    Georgia.   Fenw  i 
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in  the 


friendship  existmi 
^fc  at  that  time  was  j 
re    because  that  friendship  was 


stron. 

paradox,  Dcv^—Qf  Georgia  and  Abra- 
^fnS  of  Illinois.  As  then,  so  it 
&am  the  agitators  did  not  do  the 
is  noW'  oTirl  it  was  the  quiet,  peaceful 
^ting,  an°orth  wh0  died  by  the  thou- 
b°ys.°=_  xrircrinia.  Mississippi,  Georgia, 


sands  in  Virginia 
and  1 

identical  type 


IWT^pr  Southern  States,  and  the 
8?t^Ttvne  of  beardless  boys  from  the 


ideTh  manv  of  whom  now  sleep  in  un- 
eoU?rt  Saves  in  the  Virginia,  Mary- 
marHk  an?  Pennsylvania  hills.  Mr. 
sneaker  simply  as  a  matter  of  history 
Pfnmbably  in  explanation  of  my  pres- 
aDf  Suon  my  mother's  father  spoke 
'm  agaS  secession  at  the  secession 
SveS  in  Georgia.  My  grand- 
father said  then: 
t,t  us  not  grow  weary  in  seeking  a  peace- 
solution.    Even    the  agitators^ 


f.il 


the  agitators,  both 
.rthern  and  southern,  are  mortal.  The 
^LvTwUl  claim  them,  if  good  people  will 
prtpoui  their  grievances  to  a  more  con- 
venient time. 

He  recommended  against  secession, 
but  said  that  if  that  was  the  act  of  his 
State  then  he  would  offer  his  life  to  his 
State!  and  as  captain  of  the  11th  Georgia 
Regiment  under  Longstreet,  though  al- 
ways small  and  never  strong  physically, 
he  participated  in  all  of  the  battles  of 
northern  Virginia,  beginning  with  Ma- 
nassas, including  Gettysburg,  and  was 
with  General  Lee  when  he  surrendered 
at  Appomattox. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  war,  and  I  know 
the  result  of  strife.  Beginning  with  the 
Revolution,  young  men  by  my  name  and 
by  my  mother's  name  have  given  their 
lives  in  battle.  In  the  district  I  repre- 
sent is  Andersonville  Cemetery.  Thir- 
teen thousand  northern  prisoners  died 
and  are  buried  there.  Many  times  have 
I  walked  through  the  cemetery  and  read 
the  names  of  those  who  sleep  there. 
They  are  American  names,  they  were 
American  boys,  just  as  the  southerners 
were  American  boys,  and  I  always  shud- 
dered over  the  realization  that  both  sides 
lost  thousands  of  men  that  this  country 
could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Disloyal  people 
agitate,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  only  the  loyal 
fight  and  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sad  situation  exists  over 
my  section  today.  Of  a  truth,  it  exists  in 
every  section.  This  condition  is  not 
caused  by  the  old-fashioned  Yankee,  or 
oy  the  old-fashioned  southerner.  This 
rinntUSi°fl and  strife  lie  directly  at  the 
«nri  »2  u  6  arch  enemies  of  the  church, 
bSSw  k1™^  race-  Tnis  condition  was 
and  rJ?  Lenin'  carried  on  by  Stalin, 
Ir?terS^ere,d  by  the  Communist  Party 
into  top  m0nal;  That  1  want  to  burn 
S  cnf,nfeart  °f  every  Person  who  loves 
ITS'  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
»ho  kS  ^?  my  words  carefully,  for 
rSarS  on^-  What  Someday  a11  of  our 
careful  &  f  lS  fl°°r  wiU  be  scrutinized 
wH  ho  y-  f^ture  eenerati 

judged  by  what  we  have  said 


carefully  bv  fn+,  1  W1U  De  scrutinized 
We  will  bf tul*e  generations,  and  that 

and  done W  by  what  we  nave  said 
and  the  trnf-vf'  Ye  must  teU  the  truth 
stand  through 

eternity^  °nly  trutil  can 

ActivitS'corn'rn^6  House  Un-American 
"i^fl  to  u  "m  t  ee  nas  repeatedly  fur- 
Lble  and  Jtimn  °.the  public  nnassail- 
c°rnmuSf>aChable  evidence  that 
^lsts  besan  years  ago  to  stir 


up  racial  strife  in  America.  Sad  to  re- 
late, but  completely  true.  This  conspir- 
acy could  have  been  wiped  out  years  ago, 
but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by 
the  reversal  of  a  conviction  in  Georgia 
rendered  it  impossible  to  destroy  that 
conspiracy.  In  the  175th  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  report,  pages  832-869,  will 
be  found  the  case  of  Herndon  against  the 
State.  Herndon  was  indicted  in  Pulton 
County,  Ga.,  for  the  offense  of  attempt- 
ing to  incite  insurrection,  and  the  Fulton 
County  jury  did  its  duty  and  convicted 
Herndon,  and  the  court  did  its  duty  and 
sentenced  Herndon  to  the  penitentiary 
for  not  less  than  5  and  not  more  than  20 
years.  In  that  report,  the  evidence  in 
that  case  is  found.  It  was  proven  that 
Herndon  joined  the  Communist  Party 
in  Kentucky  and  was  sent  to  Atlanta  as 
an  organizer  for  that  party;  that  he  held 
meetings  in  vacant  houses  and  in  private 
homes;  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
declaring  that  this  country  must  be  over- 
thrown by  force  and  violence,  and  that 
he  was  teaching  this  doctrine  at  those 
meetings;  also,  that  they  must  accept 
the  Communist  Party  decisions,  irre- 
spective of  their  own  opinions;  that  the 
Communists  were  planning  for  the  Negro 
of  the  South  a  territory  known  as  the 
Black  Belt,  containing  portions  of  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Georgia,  and  thence  up  the 
coast  through  several  States,  and  that 
in  this  territory  the  Negroes  would  be 
given  the  complete  rights  of  self-deter- 
mination, including  the  right  to  set  up 
their  own  government  in  this  territory, 
and  the  right  to  separate  from  the 
United  States;  that  all  of  the  lands  in 
that  territory  would  be  taken  from  the 
whites  and  given  to  the  Negroes.  It  ap- 
peared quite  plainly  that  this  territory 
was  to  be  acquired  only  through  success- 
ful revolutionary  struggle,  and  by  force 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  volume  301,  United 
States  Code  Reports,  pages  242-264,  will 
be  found  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reversing 
the  conviction  of  Herndon  in  Georgia. 
Some  of  the  so-called  tired  old  men  who 
sat  upon  that  Court  dissented,  thinking 
that  Herndon's  conviction  should  stand. 
Those  men  were  not  tired,  but  disgusted 
over  the  failure  of  our  highest  court  to 
sustain  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  must  exist.  God  bless  those  so- 
called  tired  old  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  called  a  halt  then,  com- 
munism could  have  been  snuffed  out  as 
easily  as  passing  your  hand  over  a  candle 
to  extinguish  its  flame.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  re- 
peatedly told  us  how  Communist  organi- 
zations would  bring  Negroes  from  the 
South  up  to  large  cities  in  the  North,  in- 
doctrinate them  with  communism,  and 
send  them  back  South  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discontent.  I  personally  know  this  to 
be  true.  Before  coming  to  Congress,  as 
prosecuting  attorney  I  tried  the  cases 
known  as  the  Ingram  cases.  A  Negress 
and  her  3  sons  ambushed  and  methodi- 
cally killed  a  white  man  65  years  of  age 
and  weighing  125  pounds.  This  man  was 
murdered  with  a  rifle,  claw  hammer,  hoe, 
and  rake  by  all  4  of  the  Ingrams  as  he 
lay  helpless  upon  the  ground.  These 


persons  were  tried  and  convicted,  having 
every  constitutional  right  accorded  them. 
The  sentences  were  for  life  imprison- 
ment. The  next  afternoon,  while  sitting 
in  my  room  at  home,  I  was  startled  to 
hear  a  radio  broadcast  emanating  from 
California  wherein  it  was  charged  that 
this  Negress  and  her  sons  had  been  rail- 
roaded to  prison.  Within  24  hours  my 
judge  was  literally  deluged  with  tele- 
grams from  all  sections  of  this  country, 
all  using  practically  identical  language 
and  expressions  of  hatred,  some  of  which 
contained  the  names  of  Communists, 
with  their  Communist  lodge  numbers,  as 
they  had  not  gone  underground  at  that 
time.  This  identical  language  told  me, 
and  should  tell  everyone,  that  they  were 
simply  the  result  of  instructions  from 
headquarters.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
raised  over  this  country  ostensibly  for 
the  defense  of  the  Ingrams,  and  this  I 
can  prove. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  previously  taken  notice 
of  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  raised  for  the  Communists  by  these 
campaigns.  The  NAACP  entered  into 
the  Ingram  case.  The  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress distributed  leaflets  all  over  Chicago 
denouncing  the  South.  When  the  mo- 
tion for  new  trial  was  heard  in  Ameri- 
cus,  approximately  250  persons  from  oth- 
er sections  of  the  country  descended 
upon  that  little  town.  They  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  incite  a  riot.  They 
invaded  the  jail  and  the  private  home  of 
the  sheriff.  I  was  there  and  well  under- 
stood what  they  wanted  to  accomplish. 
They  wanted  one  southerner  to  strike 
them  so  they  could  wire  Congress  that 
civil-rights  legislation  must  be  enacted 
against  the  barbarians  of  the  South.  I 
restrained  the  southerners,  but  no  one 
could  restrain  those  shock  troops.  They 
were  not  looking  for  the  truth  and  they 
did  not  want  the  truth.  They  did  not 
want  the  truth  then,  and  they  do  not 
want  the  truth  now.  They  did  not  think 
nearly  as  much  of  the  Ingrams  as  you 
do,  and  they  simply  used  that  incident 
to  promote  their  cause.  I  have  the  com- 
plete file  of  that  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
cluding the  telegrams,  and  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  show  them  to  any  congres- 
sional committee.  As  a  sample  of  what 
some  of  the  Negro  newspapers  did,  I 
have  a  newspaper  published  by  one  of 
the  largest,  wherein  it  tells  of  them  send- 
ing a  reporter  to  Georgia  to  see  the  In- 
grams, and  that  he  was  tied  to  a  lamp- 
post in  Atlanta,  severely  beaten,  and  was 
told  that  was  the  way  we  treated  Yan- 
kees. The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
brave,  loyal,  and  truthful  reporter  did 
finally  get  to  Americus,  went  to  the  old 
wooden  jail,  and  talked  with  the  In- 
grams. The  truth  is  that  the  reporter 
never  got  any  further  than  Atlanta,  in- 
asmuch as  he  became  enamored  over  a 
colored  female  in  Atlanta,  spent  his 
money  in  debauchery,  and  wrote  that 
terrible  lie.  Instead  of  the  jail  being  a 
wooden  jail,  it  is  and  was  completely  of 
brick  construction  and  built  about  the 
year  1900.  Then  you  might  want  to  see 
an  edition  from  another  large  Negro 
newspaper,  wherein  it  published  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  Negress  defendant  hold- 
ing up  a  sweater  which  had  been  torn  to 
'shreds,  and  above  that  photograph  in 
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boxcar  headlines,  was  this  statement: 
"He  Tried  To  Go  With  Me."  So,  that 
paper  spread  to  the  four  corners  of  this 
country  the  lie  that  she  and  her  children 
killed  the  white  man  in  defense  of  her 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  visit  of  that 
reporter,  I  had  personally  held  that 
sweater  in  my  hand  many  times.  I  tell 
you.  and  all  the  officers  working  on  this 
homicide  will  tell  you  that  the  sweater 
was  not  torn  until  the  visit  of  that  re- 
porter. I  also  tell  you  that  I  had  re- 
peatedly discussed  this  homicide  with 
that  defendant  and  she  had  repeatedly 
told  me  that  the  v/hite  man  had  never 
made  any  improper  advances  or  sug- 
gestions to  her,  taut  contended  to  the 
officers  and  to  me  that  the  killing  was 
done  to  prevent  the  white  man  from 
shooting  her  with  a  rifle.  The  evidence 
of  course  showed  that  no  self-defense 
was  involved,  and  that  the  white  man 
was  ambushed  and  chased  200  yards  be- 
fore he  was  caught  from  behind  and 
methodically  beaten  to  death. 

Nov/,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  has,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  been  invaded. 
The  case  that  I  have  related  my  per- 
sonal experience  with  has  been  repeated 
time  and  time  again  in  my  section.  The 
United  States  Court  has  destroyed  our 
white  primary.  To  destroy  that  pri- 
mary, you  would  have  to  decide  that  a 
straw  vote  held  by  southern  white  peo- 
ple was  illegal.  Now,  under  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  edict,  despite  the 
fact  that  before  that  decision  virtually 
every  Negro  in  Georgia  claimed  to  be  a 
Republican,  they  are  now  voting  as 
Democrats  in  our  primary,  and  then  vot- 
ing en  bloc  in  the  general  election,  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  for  their  ob- 
ligation to  support  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated in  the  primary.  So,  they  are 
getting  2  votes  to  1  vote  for  the  white 
man.  I  could  tell  you  for  days  and  days 
wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
white  people  of  the  South,  but  I  shall 
only  attempt  to  tell  enough  now  that 
would  cause  an  honest  person  to  see  the 
situation  in  its  true  light.  I  well  know 
that  there  are  groups  in  America  which 
positively  do  not  intend  to  believe.  The 
Communist  conspiracy  was  that  the  fight 
against  us  would  be  first  waged  on  the 
grounds  of  equality,  but  denying  that 
intermarriage  and  integration  was 
sought  or  desired.  That  lasted  only  for 
a  season.  They  are  now  demanding  in 
unmistakable  terms  social  equality  and 
intermarriage.  In  fact,  they  are  now 
contending  that  their  race  is  the  great- 
est in  all  history,  and  that  they  are  only 
displaced  Africans.  I  have  never  read  in 
history  where  all  of  the  native  Africans 
were  displaced,  but  I  suppose  the  Com- 
munists could  prove  that  as  easily  as 
they  do  that  the  Wright  brothers  did  not 
build  the  first  airplane. 

In  the  South,  the  Negroes  incited  by 
outsiders  first  started  the  boycott  and 
the  bringing  of  economic  pressure.  I 
had  hoped  that  they  would  not.  I  hope 
now  that  they  will  quit.  They  cannot 
win  an  economic  boycott,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  No  matter  how  low  you  re- 
duce a  white  man  in  poverty,  the  white 
man  will  rise  again  from  his  own  efforts. 
There  is  very  little  in  history  that  would 


justify  the  Negro  in  feeling  that  he  would 
do  so  by  his  own  efforts.  The  economic 
pressure  groups  formed  in  the  South  by 
v/hite  people  were  simply  in  answer  to 
the  economic  pressure  put  into  practice 
by  the  Negro.  Since  the  economic  pres- 
sure and  boycott  theory  they  inaugu- 
rated did  not  turn  out  so  well  for  the 
Negro,  the  NAACP  and  the  Antidefama- 
tion  League  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  would 
pass  a  Federal  law  making  it  a  felony 
for  white  people  to  join  any  such  or- 
ganizations, and  they  ask  this  legislation 
knowing  full  well  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  set  these  practices  into  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  any  State  in 
the  Union  has  finer  school  buildings  for 
the  Negroes  than  does  my  State  of  Geor- 
gia. They  were  built  for  the  Negroes  by 
the  white  man's  tax  dollars,  in  the  full 
faith  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  v/ould  hold  that  separate  but  equal 
school  facilities  would  satisfy  all  consti- 
tutional concepts.  Now,  this  so-called 
superior  race  does  not  wish  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  Strange,  isn't  it.  Only  the 
inferior  could  possibly  insist  upon  mix- 
ing with  a  group  when  they  knew  they 
are  not  wanted. 

Now,  a  great  hue  and  cry  is  heard  over 
the  land  about  the  trouble  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  troubles  in 
Mississippi.  Just  why  some  people  in 
other  sections  want  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct from  our  cradle  to  our  graves,  I 
will  never  know.  Never  have  we  tried  to 
regulate  other  sections  of  this  country 
except  our  own.  It  is  not  because  we  do 
not  know  of  many  more  grievous  cir- 
cumstances that  have  occurred  in  other 
sections  than  have  occurred  in  our  sec- 
tion. We  know  that  in  New  York  City 
gangs  of  Negroes  are  running  wild  on 
the  streets,  shooting,  stabbing,  robbing, 
and  raping.  We  have  heard  of  the  wolf 
gangs  in  Harlem.  We  know  about  the 
terrible  race  riots  in  Detroit.  We  know 
about  the  race  riot  in  Cicero.  Some  of 
us  have  even  read  the  book  by  Camille 
DeRose,  in  which  she  tells  how  this  race 
riot  was  planned  by  the  NAACP,  and 
how  she  was  betrayed  by  her  disloyal 
colored  friends.  We  know  the  charges 
that  were  made  in  her  book  about  cor- 
rupt courts,  and  the  unfaithful  officers 
in  those  courts.  We  also  know  that  the 
only  way  we  could  properly  judge  what 
the  facts  were  in  any  of  these  instances 
we  would  have  had  to  have  been  on  the 
ground  and  witnessed  them  first  hand. 
Consequently,  we  do  not  indict  and  con- 
vict those  cities.  We  leave  those  mat- 
ters strictly  to  them,  to  be  determined  in 
the  manners  that  their  consciences  dic- 
tate. All  that  we  ask,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  request,  is  that  they  quit  in- 
dieting  and  convicting  us  when  they 
should  know  that  they  are  incapable  of 
knowing  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  my  State 
was  gratuitously  insulted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice.  That 
Department  ordered  the  FBI  to  investi- 
gate the  jury  system  of  Cobb  County. 
That  investigation  cannot  be  justified, 
for  if  the  jury  system  had  been  illegally 
set  up,  every  defendant  would  have  had 
the  right  to  challenge  that  jury  system 
before  going  to  trial  in  any  case.  Every- 
one knows  that  upon  any  kind  of  showing 
of  any  irregularity  in  a  jury  panel  in 
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Georgia,  that  the  United  States  Suprem 
Court  will  set  aside  the  verdict  of  th  ? 
jury.  nat 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  problem 
that  I  wish  to  discuss,  which  I  think  ■ 
or  should  be  of  much  concern  to  oi^ 
country.   That  problem  is  that  in  our" 
military,  some  of  our  southern  boys  ar 
being  mistreated  because  they  are  im 
bued  with  our  southern  traditions  and 
even  their  right  of  expression  of  'their  1 
views  is  being  denied  them.   Has  the 
time  come  in  this  country  that  a  man 
cannot  express  his  opinion  while  servine 
his  country?    If  so,  when  did  that  time 
come  about?    Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
reason,  maybe  economic,  the  exact  rea- 
son I  do  not  know,  our  southern  people 
have  liked  the  military.    The  South  and 
the  West  furnished  this  country  prac- 
tically all  of  the  admirals  and  generals 
that  led  our  armies  to  victory  in  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  remind  the 
public  that  Gen.  Courtney  Hodges,  the 
commander  of  the  First  Army,  and  the 
first  army  that  penetrated  into  Germany 
was  from  the  little  town  of  Perry,  Hous- 
ton County,  Ga.,  and  in  the  district  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  General 
Hodges  believed  in  our  southern  tradi- 
tions,, but  he  was  a  wonderful  fighting 
man,  wasn't  he?  Mr.  Speaker,  Captain 
Dixon,  that  intrepid  young  flyer  that 
thrilled  the  world  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  by  his  simple  announce- 
ment to  his  commander,  "Scratch  off 
another  flattop,"  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  little  city  of  Richland,  Stewart 
County,  Ga.  The  world  was  glad  to  hear 
that  news,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  up  to 
that  time  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  were 
faring  badly  indeed.  His  father  and  his 
family  still  live  in  Richland,  and  I  appre-  , 
hend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  one  of 
them  is  completely  southern,  but  unal- 
terably a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  j 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  that  I  have,] 
the  honor  to  represent  will  always  re- 
member with  pride  that  young  Luther 
Story,  Americus,  Ga.,  weight  125 
pounds,  v/as  probably  the  greatest  hero 
in  that  so-called' police  action  in  bleak 
and  mountainous  Korea.  Luther  Story  ; 
has  not  been  aggrandized,  but  his  record 
and  the  citation  accompanying  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  posthumously 
awarded  to  his  mother  tells  eloquently 
what  he  did.  He  was  Private  Story, 
Company  A,  9th  Infantry  Regiment,  a 
weapons  squad  leader.  The  citation 
says  that  Story  observed  a  large  group 
of  the  enemy  crossing  the  river  to  attack 
Company  A,  and  that  he  seized  a  machine 
gun  from  his  wounded  gunner  and  killed 
an  estimated  100  enemy  soldiers.  And, 
facing  certain  encirclement,  the  com- 
pany commander  ordered  a  withdrawal, 
but  Private  Story  noticed  the  approach 
of  a  truck  loaded  with  enemy  troops  and 
towing  an  ammunition  trailer.  Alert- 
ing his  comrades  to  take  cover,  he  fear- 
lessly stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
throwing  grenades  into  the  truck ;  out  of 
grenades,  he  crawled  to  his  squad,  gath- 
ered up  additional  grenades,  and  again 
attacked  the  vehicle.  Private  Story  was 
wounded  in  this  action,  but  disregarded 
his  wounds  and  rallied  the  men  about 
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nd  repelled  the  attack.  Realizing 
lum  *is  w0unds  would  hamper  his  com- 
he  refused  to  retire  to  the  next 
r»*s'     but  remained  to  cover  the  com- 
withdrawal.    When  last  seen  by 
^withdrawing  comrades,  he  was  firing 
hiS  V  available  weapon  and  fighting  off 
e*y,PT  hostile  assault.    Mr.  Speaker, 
■ate  Story,  his  mother  and  father, 
^flrs  ar>d  brothers,  and  all  of  his  people 
vp  and  are  complete  adherents  to  our 
uthern  sentiments.    We  have  many 
Sf^<;  in  our  district  that  are  made  from 
same  kind  of  mold,  who  will  fight  for 
■  Republican  form  of  government,  and 


jHe  same  kind  of  mold^who  wiU  fight^for 

??D1not"believe  there  is  anyone  here  so 
naive  that  he  would  not  welcome  this 
distance  I  know,  however,  that  there 
~!p  some  in  our  country  who  would  deny 
such  people  any  right  of  voice  whatever 
in  this  Government. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  to  read  and 
hear  people  arguing  that  my  people 
have  rebelled  against  our  Government, 
because  my  people  say  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing segregated  schools  was  wrong. 
Those  people  do  not  know  history,  or 
else  they  feel  that  my  people  occupy  a 
colonial  status  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  express  their  opinion.  I  think 
it  well  at  this  time  to  give  our  critics 
the  benefit  of  some  history.  I  want  to 
tell  those  critics  that  one  of  the  motivat- 
ing causes  of  that  unfortunate  War  Be- 
tween the  States  was  that  the  North  and 
East  refused  to  accept  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. Beveridge,  in  his  book  Abraham 
Lincoln,  IV,  page  158,  has  this  state- 
ment: 

Not  until  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
next  year,  as  a  matter  of  party  strategy, 
concentrated  their  attacks  on  the  complicity 
ol  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  crafty  scheme  to 
spread  slavery  over  the  whole  country,  did 
Lincoln  take  up  that  indictment. 

On  pages  157,  158,  same  volume,  we 
read: 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  cried  Trumbull, 
was  an  "odious  and  infamous  opinion  of  a 
slave  driving  court  which  must  be  wholly 
and  totally  revolutionized." 

Consequently  it  appears,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  an  entire  political  party  in  the  year 
1857  not  only  criticized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision,  but  demanded  that  the  decision 
be  revolutionized.  That  helped  bring 
about  a  war,  but  I  doubt  that  any  south- 
erner disputed  their  right  to  oppose  the 
decision,  although  they  did  not  agree  on 
the  dispute. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  vigorously 
denounced  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
I  think,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong, 
be  had  the  right  as  an  American  citizen 
to  do  it,  it  being  an  American  privilege. 
^  Springfield,  111.,  June  26,  1857,  Mr. 
■Lincoln  said: 

We  think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  er- 
roneous.  We  know  the  Court  that  made  it 
as  often  overruled  its  own  decisions,  and 
e  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  to  over- 
lie this. 

Also: 

au^di?ial  decisions  are  of  greater  or  less 
sta  ority  as  precedents  according  to  circum- 
bo,.^63:    Tnat  this  should  be  so  accords 
I         Wlt!l  commonsense  and  the  customary 
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understanding  of  the  legal  profession.  If 
this  important  decision  had  been  made  by 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  judges, 
and  without  any  apparent  partisan  bias, 
and  in  accordance  with  legal  public  expecta- 
tion, and  with  the  steady  practice  of  the 
departments  throughout  our  history,  and 
had  been  in  no  part  based  on  assumed  his- 
torical facts  which  are  not  really  true;  or,  if 
wanting  in  some  of  these,  it  had  been  before 
the  court  more  than  once,  and  had  been 
affirmed  and  reaffirmed  through  a  course  of 
years,  it  then  might  be,  perhaps  would  be, 
factious,  nay,  even  revolutionary  not  to 
acquiesce  in  it  as  a  precedent.  But  when, 
as  is  true,  we  find  it  wanting  in  all  of  these 
claims  to  the  public  confidence,  it  is  not 
resistance,  it  is  not  factious,  it  is  not  even 
disrespectful,  to  treat  it  as  not  having  yet 
quite  established  a  settled  doctrine  for  the 
country.  But  Judge  Douglas  considers  this 
view  awful. 

In  that  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln  referred 
to  the  fact  that  this  same  Supreme  Court 
once  decided  a  national  bank  would  be 
constitutional,  but  General  Jackson,  as 
President,  disregarded  the  decision  and 
vetoed  a  bill  for  a  recharter,  partly  on 
constitutional  grounds,  using  this  as  an 
argument  to  buttress  his  contention  that 
objections  did  not  constitute  rebellion. 
Also,  in  that  same  address,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said: 

That  all  there  ever  was  in  the  way  of  prec- 
edent up  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  on  the 
points  therein  decided,  had  been  against 
that  decision. 

. .  And  again  in  the  same  speech,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said: 

Again  and  again  have  I  heard  Judge  Doug- 
las denounce  that  bank  decision  and  applaud 
General  Jackson  for  disregarding  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  for  him  to  lock  over 
his  recent  speech,  and  see  how  exactly  his 
fierce  philippics  against  us  for  resisting  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  fall  upon  his  own 
head. 

Also: 

I  have  said,  in  substance,  that  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  in  part  based  on  assum- 
ing historical  facts  which  were  not  really 
true,  and  I  ought  not  to  leave  the  subject 
without  giving  some  reasons  for  saying  this: 
I  therefore  give  an  instance  or  two,  which 
I  think  fully  sustain  me. 

Then,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  point 
out  statements  made  by  Justice  Taney 
which  he  said  were  not  historically  true, 
and  cited  statements  by  Judge  Curtis, 
who  said  that  Justice  Taney  had  erred 
in  the  recitation  of  historical  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  quotations 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  have  been  taken  from 
Lincoln  Works  I,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  pages 
226  to  230,  which  I  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  So  we  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  exactly 
what  my  people  are  doing.  My  people 
have  not  rebelled  against  this  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  school  case  decision, 
although  they  have  criticized  that  de- 
cision. Criticism  of  that  decision  has 
not  been  restricted  to  the  South,  but 
actually  is  common  amongst  the  legal 
fraternity  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States.  Everything  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
about  the  Dred  Scott  decision  applies 
equally  to  the  school  decision,  except  in 
one  particular;  maybe  the  Supreme  Court 
was  conscious  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  criticism 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  not 
unanimous.  I  say,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  have  said,  that  the  school 


case  decision  was  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dents, and  that  a  unanimous  decision 
was  indicative  of  political  or  partisan 
bias,  as  he  used  that  language  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  Certainly  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  have  said  that  the  school  decision 
was  based  upon  a  false  assumption  of 
historical  facts.  I  feel  certain  also,  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  said  that  the 
school  case  decision  was  based  on  so- 
ciology instead  of  law,  and  would  have 
repudiated  that  decision  on  that  ground 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  it  appears 
that  some  people  in  this  country  willfully 
distort  the  views  and  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Every  historian  knows  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not  con- 
ceived or  designed  for  the  freeing  of  all 
slaves.  Every  historian  knows  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  termed  it  a  war  measure,  and 
contended  that  he  had  the  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  everything  that 
he  deemed  expedient  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Lincoln  explained  that  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  in  States  of  rebellion  would 
weaken  the  abilities  of  those  States  to 
wage  war.  Mr.  Lincoln  excepted  States 
and  portions  of  States  which  had  slaves 
but  which  were  not  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  War  Between  the 
States.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
Robert  E.  Lee,  who  voluntarily  freed  all 
of  his  slaves,  fought  against  generals  on 
the  battlefield  who  had  their  slaves  with 
them  during  those  conflicts. 

While  citing  statements  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, it  might  be  well  for  the  people  to 
be  reminded  again  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
concerning  the  Negro  race.  In  that  same 
Springfield,  111.,  speech,  he  said: 

There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  all  white  people  to  the  idea  of  indis- 
criminate amalgamation  of  the  white  and 
black  races;  and  Judge  Douglas  evidently  is 
basing  his  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of 
his  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of 
this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he  can,  by  much 
drumming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium 
of  that  idea  upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks 
he  can  struggle  through  the  storm.  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope  as  a  drowning 
man  to  the  last  plank.  He  makes  an  occa- 
sion for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition 
to  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

The  last  two  quotations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  taken  from  pages  230-231  of  the  vol- 
ume heretofore  referred  to.  Page  234  of 
that  same  volume  quotes  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
follows : 

But  Judge  Douglas  is  especially  horrified 
at  the  thought  of  the  mixing  of  blood  by 
the  white  and  black  races.  Agreed  for  once — 
a  thousand  times  agreed.  There  are  white 
men  enough  to  marry  all  the  white  women, 
and  black  men  enough  to  marry  all  the  black 
women;  and  so  let  them  be  married. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  segre- 
gationist no  matter  what  any  wild-eyed 
leftwinger  says.  I  ask  that  volume  TV, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge, be  read.  Page  155  of  that  volume 
quotes  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Springfield,  111., 
address,  saying: 

The  only  "perfect  preventive  of  amalga- 
mation," Lincoln  insisted,  was  the  separation 
of  the  races;  but  since  that  could  not  be 
done  at  once,  "the  next  best  thing  is  to  keep 
them  apart  where  they  are  not  already  to- 
gether." For  instance,  if  whites  and  blacks 
"never  get  together  in  Kansas,  then  they  will 
never  mix  blood  in  Kansas." 
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And  the  same  page  says: 

Colonization  of  Negroes  in  Africa  was  the 
only  way  to  bring  it  about,  declared  Lin- 
coln; and  be  bemoaned  the  fact  that  no 
political  party  was  doing  anything  for 
colonization.  It  was  a  hard  job;  "but  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  what 
colonization  needs  most  is  a  hearty  will." 
When  the  people  should  come  to  see  that 
it  was  morally  right  and  also  to  their  inter- 
est or,  at  least,  not  against  it,  "to  transfer 
the  African  to  his  native  clime,  we  shall  find 
a  way  to  do  it,  however  great  the  task  may 
be." 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  student  of  history 
knows  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  consid- 
ering the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  but  was  objecting  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  new  States, 
such  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  but  those  who 
do  not  know  can  find  for  themselves  on 
page  216  of  the  last-quoted  volume  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  purpose  was  not  to  extend. 
According  to  the  last-quoted  volume,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  at  Charles- 
ton, and  on  page  312  he  is  quoted,  saying: 

"While  I  was  at  the  hotel  today,"  began 
Lincoln,  "an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon 
me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor 
of  producing  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
Negroes  and  white  people.  [Great  laughter.] 
*  *  *  I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about 
in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality 
of  the  white  and  black  races  [applause]; 
that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor 
of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor 
of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to 
intermarry  with  white  people.  *  *  *  And, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they 
do  remain  together,  there  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I,  as  much 
as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race." 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  147th 
birthday  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  observed  by 
much  speechmaking,  some  temperate, 
but  many  being  highly  inflammatory  and 
completely  inconsistent  with  anything 
Mr.  Lincoln  ever  said  or  stood  for.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP  stood 
at  Springfield,  111.,  on  that  day  and 
urged  that  our  schools  be  immediately 
desegregated  under  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  did  or  said  anything  that 
could  sustain  any  such  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  including  the  State  that  I  was 
born  in,  still  live  in,  and  will  be  a  resi- 
dent of  so  long  as  I  live,  have  seen  fit 
to  exercise  their  undoubted  right  to  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  concerning  pub- 
lic schools.  None  of  those  States  have 
rebelled  or  suggested  rebellion.  They 
think  that  they  have  a  right  to  dispute 
that  decision,  and  I  think  so,  too.  To 
dispute  that  decision,  or  even  abolish 
public  schools  and  substitute  private 
schools,  could  not  constitute  rebellion 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  read  in  the  papers,  heard  over 
television  and  radio,  and  even  on  this 
floor,  that  because  we  have  disputed  the 
correctness  of  that  decision  that  we 
should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  one 
cent  of  any  school-construction  money 
that  might  be  provided  under  the  pend- 
ing legislation  for  school-construction 
purposes.    On  February  6,  1956,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
posed  this  question: 

Are  these  defiant  States  entitled  to  school 
lunch  money  for  segregated  schools?  Are 
they  entitled  to  money  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  for  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas? 

Since  that  time,  another  Member  of 
this  House  has  suggested  that  the  farm- 
ers in  the  States  disputing  that  Supreme 
Court  decision  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
support  prices  for  their  farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  only  too  well 
that  there  are  some  who  would  be  com- 
pletely willing  to  compel  the  southern 
taxpayers  to  pay  into  that  school  con- 
struction fund  and  deny  them  1  cent  of 
their  own  money.  We  also  know  that 
there  are  some  who  would  deny  our 
States  any  money  whatever  for  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas,  although 
they  know  that  the  impact  is  due  solely 
to  our  defense  installations  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren that  they  would  deny  this  education 
would  not  be  southern  or  of  southern  ex- 
traction. They  are  the  children  of  the 
workers  from  the  four  corners  of  this 
Nation,  engaged  in  building  airplanes, 
ships,  atomic  energy  projects,  and  the 
like.  There  are  too  many  who  would 
starve  the  people  of  our  section  by  deny- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  support  prices  on 
farm  products,  simply  because  our  peo- 
ple do  not  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  go  unchallenged  when  it 
assumes  a  dictatorial  role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  days  my 
people  have  read  with  much  apprehen- 
sion statements  from  Mr.  Nixon,  Mr. 
Harriman,  Mr.  Kef  auver,  and  others.  In 
California,  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  told  a 
Los  Angeles  Negro  audience  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  Federal  funds  from 
segregated  schools  nor  use  Federal  troops 
to  enforce  segregation.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  asked  the  blunt  question  as  to 
whether  he  would  use  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  enforce  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision outlawing  segregation  in  public 
schools.   Mr.  Stevenson  wisely  said : 

That  is  exactly  what  brought  on  the  Civil 
War.  It  can't  be  done  by  troops  or  bayonets. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  he  would  not 
deny  Federal  aid  to  Southern  States  that 
refused  to  integrate  their  schools, 
adding : 

You  should  not  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face. 

Mr.  Stevenson  explained  that  he  was 
for  integration,  but  that  he  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  dividing  this 
country  at  the  most  serious  time  this 
country  has  ever  faced.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  these  agitators  wanted 
bloodshed,  for  the  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning these  questions  and  answers  also 
said  when  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  those 
answers : 

There  was  a  murmur  of  protest  in  the 
crowd,  and  one  tall  Negro  standing  next  to 
this  correspondent  said  flatly:  "I  think  he  is 
a  phony." 

And  also  that  Mr.  Stevenson's  stand 
was  not  one  that  pleased  many  in  his 
audience  of  200  at  the  Watkins  hotel. 
Thank  God  that  there  is  one  man  so- 
liciting the  nomination  for  President 
who  is  not  willing  to  throw  this  country 
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into  confusion,  strife,  and  bloodsh  a 
Can  that  man's  position  fail  to  aprj  , 
to  our  noblest  and  Christian  instincts 
Has  the  lust  for  power  and  high  offi 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  a  m  °e 
would  array  section  against  section  ann 
brother  against  brother?  Can  it  be  th it 
aspirants  for  the  high  office  of  President 
would  cause  confusion  when  we  are  told 
that  Russia  has  developed  missiles  that 
penetrate  1,500  miles?  Can  any  man 
who  has  the  interests  of  this  country  at 
heart  sow  seeds  of  disruption  when  it 
is  so  vitally  necessary  now  that  we  re- 
main united?  Can  any  northerner  or 
southerner  approve  the  demagogic 
statement  of  Governor  Harriman  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  cut  off  all  Federal 
funds  to  all  States  which  refused  to 
desegregate  schools  and  proposed  im- 
mediate Federal  enforcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  desegregation  ruling? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anyone  approve  the 
various  statements  attributed  to  Mr 
Kefattver,  particularly  when  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  in  secret  meet- 
ings are  completely  contrary  to  his  pub- 
lic utterances? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  sound  mind  be- 
lieve  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  peace 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the 
Southern  States  for  school  construction, : 
assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  school  lunch  money,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  farm  program?  Do 
they  believe  that  this  issue  is  one  of 
dollars  and  cents?    It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy indeed  for  such  punitive  action  to 
be  taken.    I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
taken.  Do  not  agitators  know  that  they  j 
are  kindling  hatred,  do  not  they  reel 
member  the  story  of  Aesop?  Dr.  Holley,  - 
perhaps  the  greatest  Negro  educator  in 
the  United  States,  does  remember  that 
story,  and  he  commends  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Ke- 
fatjver,  and  their  like.    Here  is  what 
Dr.  Holley  said: 

Aesop  understood  how  men's  minds  work 
He  has  a  story  about  the  North  Wind,  the 
South  Wind,  and  the  man  with  a  cloak. 
The  swift  harshness  of  the  one  merely 
drove  the  man  to  gather  his  garment  closer 
about  him,  while  the  gentleness  and  warmth 
of  the  other  gradually  prevailed  upon  him 
to  take  the  garment  off.  This  is  the  same  ' 
truth  that  the  modern  minstrel  offers:  Toil  , 
can  push  me,  but  don't  shove  me. 

There  are  too  many  people  shoving  USrj 
and  they  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
making  the  job  of  preserving  the  peace 
harder  for  temperate  people  everywhere. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Negro  j 
schoolteacher  in  Fort  Gaines,  Ga.,  made 
a  speech  to  a  Negro  audience,  and  told 
them  that  they  had  mighty  good  schools 
built  with  white  people's  money,  and  that 
it  was  in  their  best  interests  to  forget 
integration  "and  remember  that  they 
had  not  learned  how  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  build  even  a  recreation  hall 
for  their  children";  that  everything  they 
had  came  from  the  white  people  ana 
without  assistance  from  the  Negro  race. 
He  also  told  them  that  "we  still  want 
that  which  we  either  do  not  deserve  or 
that  which  we  are  not  ready  for.  I  have 
noted  from  time  to  time  that  every  time 
something  happens  to  Negroes,  it  i» 
stated  that  it  is  because  of  his  color.  I 
say  99  or  more  percent  of  what  happens 
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I  KeToes  as  well  as  others  is  because 
t°         he  has  done  to  warrant  it."  A 
of  wdayS  later,  that  Negro  schoolteacher 
*eW.  d  the  school  authorities  at  Fort 
nes  that  threats  made  upon  him,  his 
G*fp  and"  family,  by  Negroes  in  that  com- 
nity  had  forced  his  resignation;  that 
5iUwas  hastily  leaving  town,  knowing 
♦hat  his  hfe  was  not  safe. 
Mr  Speaker,  outsiders  have  fanned  the 
mes  of  hatred  in  our  section  to  such 
extent  that  that  Negro  schoolteacher 
B°   absolutely  correct,  for  the  chances 
were  good  that  those  Negroes  would  have 
killedThim,  and  that  cool  heads  might  not 
have  been  able  to  control  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much  said 
about  the  unfortunate  trouble  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  The  NAACP  has 
not  left  a  stone  unturned  to  agitate  in 
that  instance.  A  few  days  ago  the  Wash- 
ington newspapers  carried  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  two  Negro  soldiers  waylaid  a 
white  student  on  that  university  campus, 
and  although  they  did  not  know  the 
student,  they  assaulted  him,  saying  only 
that  their  savagery  was  because  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  Negress  student. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  NAACP  would 
change  its  tactics,  and  would  come  to 
the  defense  of  a  white  person  for  a 
change,  but  it  did  not,  and  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  the  NAACP 
does  not  accord  a  white  man  any  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post, 
February  20,  1956,  issue,  page  3,  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Civil  Rights  Parley 
Aims  To  Bar  Leftists."  That  article  says 
that  there  is  to  be  a  3 -day  meeting  here 
in  Washington  beginning  on  March  4, 
and  that  the  organizer  of  that  meeting 
has  warned  that  leftwing  groups  are  at- 
tempting to  infiltrate  it,  and  that  he 
has  pledged  every  effort  to  keep  Commu- 
nists from  influencing  the  gathering. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP 
is  described  in  that  article  as  writing  a 
letter  to  the  NAACP  branches  warning 
against  leftwing  infiltration  among  dele- 
gates to  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  this  warning  ex- 
cite our  interest?  Can  it  be  that  Com- 
munists may  attend  that  meeting?  Evi- 
dently so.  Now  I  ask  that  organizer,  were 
you  not  warned  way  back  in  1948,  and 
was  not  the  NAACP  warned  back  in 
1948  by  George  S.  Schuyler  in  his  article 
appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  and 
did  he  not  tell  you  then  to  quit  playing 
footsie  with  the  Communists?  Is  it  news 
to  these  leaders  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  July  31,  1948,  page  19,  carried 
an  article  by  Marjorie  McKenzie,  wherein 
was  stated  that  the  indicting  of  12 
Communist  leaders  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  United  States 
Jjoyernment  by  force  was  a  direct  at- 
tack on  civil  rights?  Did  that  reflect 
uie  opinion  of  these  organizations  then, 
ana  does  it  now? 

I  well  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
some  ministers  are  contending  that  to 
dispute  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
r  °  m  tne  school  case  is  a  sin  against 
y°d-  I  note  that  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech 
«  was  regretting  the  fact  that  several 
slnv  in  his  section  were  saying  that 
mirr?  Was  ordairi-ed  by  God.  We  find 
uunisters  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  now. 
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Some 


say  that  God  has  told  them  that 


to  dispute  that  decision  is  wrong.  I  won- 
der why  God  did  not  tell  George  W.  Tru- 
ett,  Spurgeon,  and  even  Paul  the  Apostle 
that.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  God  would  tell  everybody  of  good 
will  that,  including  me,  for  if  I  know  my 
heart,  I  would  accept  anything  that  he 
told  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,,  all  of  the 
lawbooks  that  I  have  ever  read  on  the 
Bible  tell  me  that  God  Almighty  never 
approved  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
that  the  only  brotherhood  was  that 
established  through  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ,  and  the  indispensable  ingredient 
of  that  brotherhood  was  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
died  as  our  substitute.  If  anyone  cares 
to  show  me  where  the  Bible  endorses  any 
other  brotherhood,  I  will  welcome  that 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communists  are  still 
holding  out  to  the  Negroes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  black  belt,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Southern  States.  See  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  July  14,  1949,  81st 
Congress,  1st  session,  and  particularly  see 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-Arnerican  Activities,  80th  Congress, 
1st  session,  July  21,  1947,  and  see  the 
picture  of  the  proposed  black  belt  on  page 
90  thereof.  In  view  of  that  history.  I 
think  every  Congressman  should  read 
the  recent  book  by  Theodore  Browne,  en- 
titled "The  Band  Will  Not  Play  Dixie." 
That  book  was  published  about  6  months 
ago  and  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. That  book  tells  about  a  Negro  re- 
porter who  was  interested  in  one  Solo- 
mon Morehouse,  who  was  interested  in 
establishing  the  black  belt  in  the  South. 
According  to  the  book,  that  reporter, 
when  he  was  not  being  intimate  with 
every  female  he  met,  was  seeking  Solo- 
mon Morehouse,  and  according  to  the 
book,  this  reporter  discovered  that  a 
Georgia  Senator  had  kidnaped  More- 
house, carried  him  to  Georgia,  turned 
him  over  to  the  Ku  Kiux  Klan,  and 
wrecked  Morehouse  mentally,  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  Georgia  Senator,  Mr. 
Salter;  that  Morehouse  escaped  Senator 
Salter  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  that 
this  reporter,  after  risking  his  life  to  help 
Morehouse,  went  to  Atlanta,  and  while 
there,  Atlanta  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  the  black  belt  established.  Of  course 
everyone  knows  that  there  was  never  a 
Georgia  Senator  by  the  name  of  Salter, 
and  all  of  those  sayings  concerning 
Georgia  were  tissues  of  lies.  But  how 
well  that  fits  in  with  the  situation  to- 
day. Have  they  abandoned  the  idea  of 
the  black  belt?  Are  the  agitators  willing 
to  listen  to  reason?  I  doubt  it,  unless 
we  can  have  the  help  of  the  Members  of 
this  great  body  in  trying  to  preserve 
peace  and  unity.  There  is  a  fact  that 
we  southerners  realize,  and  all  police  de- 
partments recognize,  and  all  people  had 
better  recognize  in  this  country.  That  is 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  Negro  dwelling 
anywhere  that  does  not  contain  an  as- 
sortment of  deadly  weapons,  consisting 
of  shotguns,,  rifles,  pistols,  knives,  razors, 
ice  picks,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  white  homes  over 
this  land  containing  those  deadly  weap- 
ons. It  would  surprise  the  white  people 
of  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, and  other  large  metropolitan  cities 


if  they  knew  that  virtually  every  Negro 
home  is  practically  an  arsenal.  I  think 
that  their  police  could  tell  them  this  was 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  things  I  have 
said  have  been  simply  for  the  reason  that 
I  want  other  sections  to  know  our  side. 
My  section  needs  the  help  of  good  people 
now,  and  I  solicit  the  help  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  their  behalf. 
I  think  we  deserve  that  help.  We  de- 
serve your  sympathy.  I  hope  v/e  are 
going  to  have  your  sympathy  and  your 
assistance.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
white  gentile  race  disappear,  and  we  do 
not  intend  for  it  to  disappear.  If  you 
will  sympathize  with  us  now  to  the  end 
that  we  shall  have  peace,  I  promise  you 
that  we  will  return  that  friendship,  and 
if  the  struggle  comes  between  godless 
communism  and  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  every  southerner  will  take  his 
position  in  the  ranks  and  give  an  account 
of  his  citizenship  and  loyalty  that  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  coming  generations. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  wait  a  few  minutes  until  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  trust  that 
in  the  spelling  in  your  manuscript  your 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "Negro"  is 
not  followed,  that  is,  that  the  word  in 
the  printed  record  of  these  proceedings 
will  not  be  spelled  as  the  gentleman  pro- 
nounces it. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
pronounce  it  for  the  gentleman,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  accept  anything  he  says 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Then,  sir  

Mr.  FORRESTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  any  further. 
.  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.   Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
would  like  for  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  put  it  in  capital  letters  and 
pronounce  it  "K-n-e-e-g-r-o-w." 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Now,  I  will  take 
up  where  I  left  off.  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
Lincoln  now. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Do  I  construe  the 
gentleman's  remarks  at  this  point  as  a 
commentary  on  what  Archbishop  Rum- 
mel,  of  New  Orleans,  said?  He  has 
stated  publicly  that  segregation  is  a  sin. 
Does  the  gentleman  imply  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party;  that  he  is 
carrying  on  Communist  propaganda? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  now  he  was  not  listening. 

Mr.  TUMULTY.    I  was  listening. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Oh,  no;  you  were 
not.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  and 
I  will  say  it  to  the  churches:  "No;  I  never 
said  any  such  thing." 

Mr.  TUMULTY.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  his  opinion  is  with  regard 
to  what  the  archbishop  said? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  even 
know  that  the  archbishop  said  any- 
thing. 
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Mr.  TUMULTY.  He  has  said  that 
segregation  is  a  sin.  That  was  an- 
nounced publicly.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  any  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  say  that  is  one 
man's  opinion.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  further. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Did  not  the 
newspaper  article  also  say  that  the  arch- 
bishop's own  flock  down  in  Louisiana 
was  not  accepting  his  statement;  that 
they  were  proceeding  to  do  as  they  have 
been  doing  about  advocating  segrega- 
tion in  the  schools? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Unfortunately,  I 
did  not  know  about  that  incident.  I  had 
not  read  that  incident.  But  I  am  sure 
that  whoever  said  it  is  going  to  have  a 
division  in  his  congregation.  I  am  cer- 
tain about  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  read  it  and 
the  article  stated  that  his  congregation 
is  not  accepting  his  dictum  in  that  re- 
spect. I  insert  herewith  a  news  item 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  February 
20,  1956,  captioned  "Catholic  Solons  Ig- 
nore Prelate  on  Race  Plea" : 
Catholic  Solons  Ignore  Prelate  on  Race 
Plea 

New  Orleans,  February  20. — A  group  of 
Catholic  lawmakers  Monday  proceeded  with, 
plans  to  prevent  integration  of  Louisiana 
Catholic  schools,  despite  a  pastoral  letter 
from  Archbishop  Joseph  Rummel  condemn- 
ing segregation  as  morally  wrong  and  sin- 
ful. 

The  6-page  letter  was  read  at  all  masses 
Sunday  in  the  120  churches  throughout  the 
archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  and  clearly  in- 
dicated the  archbishop  intends  to  end  segre- 
gation in  church  and  school  facilities  as  soon 
as  a  special  committee  completes  its  study 
of  the  problem. 

The  archbishop  gave  no  hint  when  that 
•would  be,  but  church  spokesmen  previously 
have  used  the  target  date  of  sometime  after 
September  1956. 

Representative  E.  W.  Gravolet,  Jr.,  of 
Plaquemines  Parish  said  the  pastoral  letter 
would  have  no  effect  on  his  group's  plans  to 
restore  parochial  schools  to  Louisiana's  1954 
school  segregation  laws  when  the  legislature 
meets  in  May. 

The  State's  segregation  laws  were  declared 
unconstitutional  last  Wednesday  by  a  3 -judge 
Federal  appeals  court,  which  ordered  New 
Orleans  public  schools  to  begin  carrying  out 
the  1954  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision banning  school  segregation. 

"We're  going  to  appeal  that  decision,"  said 
Gravolet  in  behalf  of  other  Catholic  law- 
makers supporting  his  proposed  bill  to  head 
off  parochial  school  integration.  "If  the  ap- 
peal fails  then  we'll  come  up  with  some  new 
segregation  laws.  Catholic  schools  definitely 
will  be  included. 

"It's  a  matter  of  justice.  Catholic  schools 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  public  schools. 
Why  discriminate  against  Catholic  parents 
and  children?" 

Parochial  schools  were  removed  from  the 
State's  segregation  plans  at  the  insistence 
of  Archbishop  Rummel. 

The  archdiocese  is  the  largest  in  the  Deep 
South  with  a  Catholic  population  of  more 
than  a  half  million.  More  than  half  of  the 
South 's  Catholics  and  about  one-fifth  of  the 
Nation's  Negro  Catholics  live  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 


Mr.  LANHAM.  I  have  heard  the  story 
that  when  these  people  came  to  Lincoln, 
some  of  the  ministers  from  Chicago  came 
and  told  him  that  God  had  sent  them  to 
tell  him  that  he  ought  to  free  all  of  the 
slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

Now,  that  is  rather  strange. 

He  said: 

God  has  never  said  anything  like  that  to  me 
and  it  seems  very  strange  that  he  would  send 
that  message  to  me  through  the  wicked  city 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  listened  with 
attention  to  the  very  able  statement  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  made. 
Since  he  honored  me  by  mentioning  a 
discussion  in  which  I  participated  on  the 
floor  the  other  day,  I  would  like  to  go  a 
little  further  into  the  matter  that  I  was 
discussing  at  that  time.  The  gentleman, 
I  know,  has  read  my  speech,  because  he 
put  the  questions  I  posed,  whether  or 
not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  without 
any  further  legislation  such  as  the 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Powell], 
these  funds  should  not  be  withheld. 
Now,  I  was  intrigued  by  the  statements 
made  about  Mr.  Lincoln,  especially  those 
where  Lincoln  criticized  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  suggested  that  perhaps  he 
had  a  right,  oftentimes  a  duty,  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  citizen  to  oppose  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  which  he  did 
not  believe  but  that  after  one,  two,  three, 
or  several  decisions  then  it  would  be 
somewhat  revolutionary  to  suggest  that 
they  should  not  be  followed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  do  not  have  too 
much  time  to  yield,  but  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  catching  what  I  said. 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  continue  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  My  time  is  very 
limited. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  understand  it  is, 
but  the  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to 
mention  my  discussion,  and  I  would  like 
to  put  it  in  the  right  order  and  the  right 
perspective.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  statements  that  were 
made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  should  not  be  handled  by 
force,  and  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  clarify,  by  probing  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  some  of  the  matters 
surrounding  it  before  we  even  use  execu- 
tive or  administrative  orders.  And,  I 
hope  this  Congress  will  leave  it  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  courts  to  work 
the  question  out  before  Congress  tries  to 
adopt  any  such  legislation  as  the  Powell 
amendment  whether  on  the  school  bill, 
on  the  agricultural  bill,  Public  Law  815 
or  any  of  these  other  acts  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement,  and  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  was  listening.  And, 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  said  he  posed 
the  question;  that  the  gentleman  was 
not  saying  it  was  his  opinion  but  simply 
posed  it  as  a  legal  question. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  et*M  1 
man.  ^sl 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker  »■„ 
the  gentleman  yield?  '  Wl« 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  very  ha'li 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  eenfwpy 
from  Florida.  Ueman 

Mr.   MATTHEWS.     Mr.  SpeakelH 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  brir, 
ing  up  this  matter  that  is  fraught  with 
so  much  difficulty,  and  is  a  matter  tht 
I  know  the  gentleman  realizes  is  not  I 
all  pleasant.    But  as  a  great  American 
as  a  great  Congressman  from  a  great 
State,  he  has  sensed  it  to  be  his  dm 
to  inform  this  Nation  of  this  great  prob 
lem  that  we  have,  especially  now  in 
our  beloved  Southland.  ' '  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  South- 
land may  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
plain— and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me — when  I  say  that 
there  is  an  indignation  over  this  at- 
tempt to  solve  these  great  problems  on 
the  basis  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Jeffer-  ' 
sonian  principle  of  States  rights  feel  in- 
nately that  this  great  problem  of  the 
administration  of  our  schools  should  rest 
with  our  States  and  I  think  those  of  us 
from  the  South  are  doing  this  Nation  a 
disfavor  if  we  do  not  point  out  a  fact, 
however  unpleasant  it  may  be,  which  is 
that  our  people  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
this  Supreme  Court  decision.  We  feel 
that  the  administration  of  our  schools 
is  a  matter  that  should  rest  with  our 
States. 

Specifically  I  want  to  congratulate  tljef 
gentleman  for  introducing  legislation 
that  would  keep  the  Federal  courts  from 
the  administration  of  our  schools.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  I  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  if  he  knows  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  an  early 
hearing  on  his  bill  which  I  think  is  a 
very  good  bill. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  now,  but  I  do  want 
to  take  this  time  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  introducing  a  companion  bill 
and  for  the  splendid  assistance  he  has 
rendered  me  in  the  preparation  of 
bill,  and  getting  it  into  the  House. 

Mr. 


Speaker,  I| 
Speaker,  will  thes 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


Mr.  MATTHEWS, 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER, 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should' 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  erudite  speech  he  has  made  here 
today.  My  only  regret  is  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  not  present.  k 

The  gentleman  has  gone  into  this  sub-.ij 
ject  with  such  complete  understanding 
and  such  a  great  show  of  intelligence 
that  I  feel  there  is  nothing  more  that 
any  of  us  could  add  to  complete  the 
statement  he  has  made.  But  with  re- 
spect to  his  appeal,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  to  all  the  Nation  for  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  situation 
in  the  South,  may  I  say.  that  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  situation  means 
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ILnathetic  understanding  of  ourselves 
niatter  what  part  of  this  Nation  we 
n°  g  from.  The  day  has  long  passed 
we  can  afford  to  substitute  irre- 
ff  nsibility  for  clear  facts.  We  cannot 
'^politically  irresponsible  any  more. 
^Yesterday  I  had  the  great  pleasure 

.  pending  the  day  in  Georgia.   I  ap- 

nred  at  the  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
?vm  of  the  county  of  Berrien.  I  spoke 
fhere  to  thousands  of  people  for  some  45 

inutes.  I  dwelt  on  the  great  love  of 
{he  South  not  just  for  the  South  but  for 
fhis  Union,  this  country  of  ours.  I 
warned  the  colored  citizens  of  our  State 
that  they  must  not  listen  to  the  voices 
f  false  idols  that  are  tempting  them  to 
destroy  completely  the  terrific  advance 
they  have  made  in  their  own  welfare,  in 
their  relations  with  one  another,  and  in 
their  relations  with  us,  their  white 
friends,  in  the  past  number  of  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  there 
were  hundreds  of  people  who  came  up  to 
me  with  tears  streaming  down  their 
cheeks  and  said,  "We  are  with  you.  Take 
the  message  back  to  the  other  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  tell  the  other 
people  in  this  Nation  for  heaven's  sake 
not  to  sacrifice  principle,  the  principles 
of  this  great  Government,  for  political 
expediency  in  any  section  of  this  Nation. 
Let  us  all  stand  together  united,  as  we 
have  tried  to  do  so  valiantly  since  the 
unfortunate  War  Between  the  States." 
-  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  wonder- 
ful speech  and  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  given  me  to  comment  upon  it. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Georgia,  and  I  want  her 
to  know  that  I  receive  much  confidence 
and  satisfaction  out  of  her  statement 
that  she  endorses  the  remarks  I  have 
made,  because  in  my  heart  what  I  want 
to  do  is  reflect  the  sentiments  of  my 
people  and  the  people  all  over  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia who  has  just  addressed  the  House 
that  I  appreciate  the  message  he  has 
brought  us.  I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  the  gentleman  is  a  for- 
mer solicitor  general  with  a  great  record 
of  service  to  the  people  of  his  judicial 
circuit  in  that  capacity.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  is  a  close  student  of  the 
law  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  also  that  he  is  not  a 
man  who  by  nature  is  quarrelsome.  He 
*s  a  man  who,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it,  will  rise  to  his  feet  and  state 
his  convictions  and  will  do  it  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  the  facts  he  has 

nf  °^ht  t0  115  today  about  tne  speeches 
zi  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  speeches  of 
^•Lincoln  have  been  quoted  out  of 
context  in  many  instances  to  support 
positions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  actually  did 
not  support.  I  appreciate  that  the  gen- 

man  has  done  the  research  necessary 
snmmg  to  ^  today  with  reference  to 
of  iu  °t  these  issues  the  true  Position 

Mr-  Lmeoln.  I  think  it  will  be  worth- 
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while  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try that  these  facts  have  been  brought 
forth  today.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman also  for  the  courage  he  has  dis- 
played at  this  particular  time  in  stat- 
ing the  facts  relating  to  some  of  the 
issues  which  plague  us  to  such  an  extent 
today.  There  were  some  of  us  who  as 
long  as  5  years  ago  took  the  floor  in 
this  body  to  point  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  prepar- 
ing to  usurp  legislative  functions;  was 
preparing  to  change  the  law,  which  func- 
tion belongs  exclusively  to  Congress,  and 
was  preparing  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  function  belongs  only  to  this 
Congress  and  to  the  States.  What  we 
are  seeing  take  place  today,  which  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  to  us,  is 
merely  the  result  of  that  unwarranted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Su- 
preme Court.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  intend  to  let  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  become  a 
dictator.  The  people  do  not  intend  to 
have  the  rights  of  the  States  taken 
away  from  them  by  any  unwarranted 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this 
policy  is  persisted  in,  you  are  going  to 
see  even  more  tumult  and  turmoil  than 
has  occurred  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  what  he  has  said  and  I  commend 
him  for  making  this  learned  speech  to 
us  today. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  more  coura- 
geously faced  up  to  these  issues  than 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia?  If  my 
colleague  approves  of  anything  that  I 
have  said  or  done  here  today,  it  is  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  me. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lanham]. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  splendid  presentation  of 
the  position  of  the  South.  I  wish  that 
the  people  of  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try could  realize  just  how  difficult  our 
problem  is.  I  wish  they  could  realize 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  keep  the  negro 
in  subservience;  that  we  believe  they 
should  have  all  their  legal  rights;  but 
we  do  object  to  the  mingling  of  the  races 
socially  and  in  our  schools  because  we 
know  it  is  going  to  mean  a  mongrel  race. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the  way 
he  has  presented  the  facts  this  afternoon. 
The  gentleman  was  an  able  solicitor 
general  in  his  State.  He  knows  about 
the  prosecution  of  the  three  cases  that 
he  has  told  you  about  today.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  that  as  bad  as  that  decision  was 
and  as  wrong  as  it  was  on  the  matter  of 
segregation  in  our  schools,  it  is  realized 
by  legal  minds  everywhere  that  it  was 
fundamentally  wrong  in  a  deeper  legal 
sense  in  that  it  was  legislative  in  nature 
and  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  which 
that  most  conservative  newspaper  criti- 
cized the  Supreme  Court  not  for  this  re- 
cent decision  with  reference  to  segrega- 


tion, but  for  the  decision  in  which  they 
held  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
the  right  to  regulate  the  collection  of 
natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  Now  I 
know  nothing  about  the  soundness  of 
that  decision  because  I  have  not  studied 
it,  but  the  Wall  Street  Journal  made  the 
point  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
usurping  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress.  That  is  the  fundamental  issue 
in  this  whole  problem.  A  very  distin- 
guished former  judge  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  Judge 
Sibley,  who  is  retired  now  but  whose 
mind  is  as  keen  as  ever,  recently  made 
this  statement  to  me:  "The  older  judges 
are  concerned  because  the  present-day 
judges  tend  to  decide  the  lav;  not  as  it  is 
but  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be." 

As  this  fine  old  southern  gentleman 
said  to  me,  "whatever  judge  or  court 
does  that  is  legislating. "  It  seems  to 
me  that  like  all  of  our  problems  in  the 
South — and  this  problem  will  pass  as  all 
others  have  passed — this  problem  will 
be  solved  by.  the  understanding,  calm 
people,  by  moderate  people  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  it  will  be  settled  properly.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  solution  is,  myself, 
but  eventually  it  will  be  settled.  But 
if  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  usurp 
the  power  of  Congress,  then  our  way  of 
life  is  doomed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  a 
splendid  lawyer,  a  man  of  fine  reputation 
and  standing,  and  I  get  much  comfort 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  agrees  with  me 
in  what  I  have  attempted  to  say. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  and  courageous  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  know  he  did 
so  after  careful  preparation.  I  know  he 
did  so  after  carefully  weighing  and 
studying  the  v/ords  with  which  he 
brought  this  message  to  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  add,  if  I  may  by  way  of 
emphasizing  some  of  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  has  said :  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  handed  down  on  Elack  Monday, 
the  17th  of  May  1954  did  more  to  destroy 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  race 
relations  in  the  South  than  anything 
that  has  happened  in  the  past  80  years. 
The  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  in  a 
current  issue,  carries  an  article  based  on 
questions  asked  and  answers  given  by 
15  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  South,  including  white  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  and  Negro  editors 
and  publishers  alike,  and  without  excep- 
tion each  of  them  said  that  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  toward  an  early 
solution  of  this  problem  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  2  years  ago.  Every  one  of 
them  placed  the  blame  for  this  worse  sit- 
uation on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a 
man  whose  adult  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  law,  I  am  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  decision  in  the  school 
cases,  handed  down  on  May  17, 1954,  may 
be  marked  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  it  was  most  definitely 
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the  beginning  of  the  end  of  constitu- 
tional law  on  the  basis  of  legal  precedents 
heretofore  established.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  that  great  Court 
that  it  ever  completely  disregarded  80 
years  of  judicial  precedents  and  ad- 
mittedly based  that  decision  on  the 
sociological  writing  of  a  Swede  by  the 
name  of  Gunnar  Myrdahl.  The  Court 
in  that  case  could  not  quote  any  legal 
precedents  for  the  decision  which  it 
handed  down.  They  had  to  go  outside  of 
the  judicial  precedents  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  court  of  last  resort  of  every  State  in 
the  Union.  They  had  to  completely  over- 
turn 80  years  of  established  judicial 
precedents,  and  base  that  decision  on 
sociological  and  psychological  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
that  our  laws  are  disregarded  and  cast 
into  the  discard  in  order  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  court  can  usurp  the  powers  of  leg- 
islation, then,  when  that  day  comes  our 
sacred  form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  we  love,  which  we  respect, 
and  which  we  revere  will  be  gone  and 
will  be  gone  forever.  It  will  be  like  the 
tomb  and  the  grave:  Once  it  receives  its 
victim  it  never  returns  him  or  gives  him 
back. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
leman  very  much.  The  gentleman  him- 
self was  a  prosecuting  attorney  just  as  I 
was,  and  he  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Georgia  Bar  Association.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fine  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  the  House 
that  Lincoln  also  said  that  those  who  re- 
main silent  when  they  should  speak  out 
makes  cowards  of  men,  or  something 
along  that  line;  so  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  so  ably 
expressing  his  convictions  and  speaking 
out. 

I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  vast,  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  agree  with  the  statements  ex- 
pressed by  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league from  Georgia.  And  at  this  point 
I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  entire  American  people  of 
all  of  the  48  States  of  this  great  Union 
for  not  solving  its  racial  and  religious 
differences  as  the  racial  and  religious  dif- 
ferences of  the  Middle  East  are  being 
solved  today  by  mass  killings,  strife,  and 
threat  of  general  war.  I  was  told  when 
there  a  few  years  ago  that  a  hundred 
thousand  people  have  been  killed  and 
many  more  wounded  in  the  Near  East  in 
the  last  10  years  because  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious differences. 

I  was  told  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  that 
1  million  people  have  been  killed  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  because  of  re- 
ligious differences  between  the  Moslems 
and  the  Hindus.  My  driver  in  Karachi 
told  me  that  his  own  wife  and  children 
were  burned  to  death  before  his  very  eyes 
because  he  differed  with  the  other  crowd 
in  religion. 

I  am  glad  that  America  is  not  today 
solving  its  religious  and  racial  problems 


as  are  being  solved  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

Also  I  could  point  out  South  Africa 
where  a  thousand  people  have  been  killed 
recently — purely  on  racial  grounds. 

I  think  the  United  States  of  America 
can  point  to  its  record  with  pride.  Every 
single  American  State  and  every  Ameri- 
can city,  should  be  proud  of  and  adver- 
tise, this  record  in  America,  but  the  South 
should  be  particularly  proud.  Let  us 
continue  our  record  of  racial  tolerance, 
of  respect  for  the  other  man's  religion 
and  respect  for  the  other  man's  rights. 
We  have  made  in  America  both  North 
and  South,  East  and  West,  a  better  rec- 
ord along  that  line  than  any  other  coun- 
try, or  any  other  region  of  the  world  that 
I  know  of,  and  I  hope  and  pray  we  will 
not  resort  to  the  methods  being  adopted 
and  resorted  to  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  at  this  very  moment  because  of 
racial  belief  and  religious  prejudice.  The 
South  can  well  point  to  our  splendid 
record  with  pride.  I  hope  all  Americans 
who  really  believe  in  our  country  will  let 
us  and  help  us  continue  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems as  the  South  has  so  wonderfully 
been  doing  for  many  years. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  pointing  out 
this  insidious  threat  to  American  unity 
and  our  national  well-being. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  I  now  want  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  in  this  fight  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  spoken  with  candor  and  courage. 
He  has  told  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  knows  that  it  will  bring 
down  upon  his  head  vilification,  abuse, 
slander,  libel,  and  every  form  of  smear 
from  the  radical  and  left-wing  press  of 
this  country. 

I  think  the  gentleman  might  well 
point  out  that  those  who  are  farthest 
removed  from  this  problem  and  who  are 
the  most  ignorant  about  it  are  the  first 
to  come  forward  with  solutions  for  it. 

They  think  that  we,  who  are  closest 
to  the  problem  and  who  know  most 
about  it,  should  be  forced  to  accede  to 
their  desires,  even  if  it  means  our  own 
self-destruction,  the  mongrelization  of 
our  people,  and  the  end  of  constitutional 
government. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
also  for  pointing  up  the  illegality  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  Of 
course,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  on  the  subject,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  sad 
day  in  this  country  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  so  irresponsible 
that  its  decisions  can  be  attacked  by 
reputable  lawyers  who,  in  brief  after 
brief,  show  the  illegality  of  their  de- 
cisions and  not  have  one  single  eminent 
or  reputable  attorney  rise  to  defend  the 
legality  of  the  decisions  which  they  ren- 
dered. I  challenge  anyone  in  this  House 
or  in  the  other  body  to  come  forth  with  a 
legal  defense  of  the  Black  Monday  Court 
decisions.  They  cannot  be  supported  or 
defended  on  the  basis  of  law  or  judicial 
precedents. 


Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  <  JH 
tleman  very  much.  setl- 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    Mr.  Speaker 
the  gentleman  yield?  .  '  W'H 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  tiJf 
gentleman  from  Alabama  r1* 

DREWSl.  '  n~ 

■  Mr.  ANDREWS.    I  want  to  command 
the  gentleman  for  his  fine  statement  11 
share  the  view  he  has  of  our  Sunrp'm 
Court.  I  believe  I  can  correctly  say  th  f 
90  percent  of  the  good  lawyers  of  Ame ' 
can  men  who  have  studied  law  to/1* 
have  no  respect  for  the  ability  '0f  *2>i 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  h^f 
been  in  the  Congress  for  12  years  w 
have  spent  half  the  time  since  I  hav 
been  here  correcting  the  illegal,  unwiw 
decisions   rendered   by   the  Supreme 
Court.   Now  we  are  concerned  with  the 
decision  in  the  school  case.   Two  yeail  > 
ago  we  were  concerned  with  the  tide- 
lands  oil  case.    That  Court  since  1935 
has  knocked  down  literally  scores  of  old 
legal  precedents  that  have  been  the  law 
of  this  land  for  a  hundred  or  more 
years. 

One  of  the  Justices  of  that  Court— he 
is  not  on  the  bench  now— made  this 
statement  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
decisions  in  a  dissenting  opinion.  He 
said  that  the  thing  that  disturbed  him 
most  about  the  Court  was  the  trend  that 
the  Court  was  following,  namely,  repeal- 
ing or  knocking  down  old  legal  precis 
edents.   He  said  it  was  impossible  ffflH 
man  to  tell  from  day  to  day  what  the 
law  was  and  that  the  opinion  in  that  : 
particular  case  reminded  him  of  a  rail?! 
road  ticket  that  had  stamped  on  it: 
"Good  for  this  day  and  this  train  only." 

What  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  States  rights,  who  believe' Jjfif 
the  Constitution,  who  believe  we  shot$i| 
have  a  country  of  laws  and  not  a  country 
of  men?   The  only  hope  I  see  is  for  the 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  G|mH 
to  fade  away  and  for  the  appointees  ill': 
the  future  to  be  better  than  they  have-; 
been  in  the  past,  especially  the  Chief  Jus**, 
tice;  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  • 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
school  decision  was  political.  It  has  been 
my  opinion  all  along  that  that  decision 
in  the  school  case  was  a  political  decision. 
There  is  not  one  single  legal  authority 
cited  in  that  case  to  uphold  their  final 
conclusion.    It  is  politics  headed  by  a 
master  politician,  a  man  who  was  able 
to  carry  water  on  both  shoulders  in  WS 
own  State  and  get  the  nomination  of  botn 
parties.    Is  that  not  a  politician? 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  lor 
the  courageous  speech  he  has  made  ana 
say  that  it  will  take  more  than  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  make  your  Pe°Ple. 
mine  violate  their  own  laws  and  customs 
and  do  things  in  our  schools  thai ■  1 
member  of  the  Court  does  in  his ;ow 
family.   Again  I  want  to  commend  w 
gentleman.  .  j.v,gnk 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    I  certainly  UWH 

my  colleague.  m  the 

Mr.  GRANT.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiu 

gentleman  yield?  .         ,h  gen. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.   I  yield  to  tne  e 

tleman  from  Alabama?  that 
Mr.  GRANT.    Mr.  Speaker  *  °e    d  j 

my  colleague's  time  is  about  up  tfae 

do  not  want  to  trespass  upon  n  ga. 

present  time.    It  seems  as  «  wmm 


1956 

0  rourt  has  been  pretty  well  taken 

I*  f  today  I  d0  want  to  say  to  my 
c*Z£ue  that  we  in  Alabama  have  the 
c0  I  nroblem  that  he  has  m  Georgia.  It 
sa01nine  to  take  time  and  patience  to 
gome  h  f,  vinSr  some  troul 
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We  are  having  some  trouble 
^Th?  present  time  which  has  been 
»*  , "St  about  in  my  own  district  largely 
t  ?man  not  too  far  removed  from  this 
Samber  today.  The  people  who  are 
ffprms?  are  those  whom  he  says  he 
7hPs  to  help.  In  discussing  this  deci- 
£  of  the  Supreme  Court  other  sec- 
SSs  might  laugh  at  our  plight  today, 
h,,f  tomorrow  it  will  be  some  other  sec- 
Hnns  of  our  country  who  are,  I  am  sure, 
dedicated  to  States  rights  and  the  prin- 
rinles  of  self-government  the  same  as 
"p  i  just  want  to  say  that  I  approve 
of  every  word  that  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  and  congratulate  and  commend 
him  upon  this  great  address. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate "that  statement  from  my  friend. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I,  too,  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Forrester]  on  the  wonderful 
speech  he  has  made  here  today.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  able  and  conscientious 
Members  of  the  House.  I  just  hope  that 
the  solid  thinking  people  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country  will  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  statement  he  made  here 
today.  I  concur  with  what  he  had  to 
say  and  he  certainly  speaks  the  senti- 
ment of  the  vast  majority  of  the  white 
people  not  only  in  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi but  in  other  Southern  States. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  took  part  in  this  de- 
bate with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Forrester]  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
wdereT"   Without  objection,  it   is  so 

There  was  no  objection. 

un^£°RRESTER"  Mr-  Speaker,  I  ask 
from  consent  that  the  gentleman 

hto!i££  £ma  [Mr-  s™n]  may  extend 
™s  remarks  a*  this  point. 

the  rp^'E^KER-  15  there  objection  to 
GwrgiT     °f  the   Sentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 
CS?  Mr.  speaker,  my  col- 
flnestatPm^  P^orgia  mentioned  in  the 
c«t  d&hnt  he  has  inst  made  the  re- 
^ivers&Aielthat  t00k  P]ace  at  the 
is  Seated  ?n  ^,abama-  This  institution 
tl^t  I  havp T>,fne  .congressional  district 

^orte        Pnvile^e  to  represent. 
**«»  Negro  ^rnmg  the  Omittance  of 
CT0  Women  to  the  University  of 


Alabama  have  not  always  presented  the 
complete  record. 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  instance  relating 
to  Pollie  Anner  Myers  Hudson,  one  of 
the  two  who  recently  sought  admittance 
to  the  University  of  Alabama.  In  the 
February  20  issue  of  Time  magazine, 
on  page  40,  it  is  stated  that  Pollie  Anner 
Myers  Hudson  was  denied  admission  "on 
grounds  of  'her  conduct  and  marital  rec- 
ord* (she  is  involved  in  a  divorce 
action),  .  .  ." 

This  statement,  to  say  the  least,  omits 
many  of  the  pertinent  facts  in  her  case. 
Let  me  now  quote  to  you  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 13  issue  of  the  news  magazine 
South: 

Pollie  Anner  Myers,  unmarried  and  preg- 
nant, applied  for  admission  the  third  week 
in  September  1952.  Two  months  later,  No- 
vember 14,  1952,  she  married  Edward  Hudson, 
whose  3-year  sentence  for  burglary  had  been 
revoked  in  Jefferson  County  in  1943.  Six 
months  and  4  days  after  the  marriage 
Pollie  Anner  Myers  Hudson  gave  birth  on 
May  18,  1953,  to  a  male  child.  It  was  a 
normal  birth,  length  of  pregnancy  was  40 
weeks. 

Henry  Myers,  the  woman's  father,  was  sen- 
tenced from  Elmore  County  on  September 
26,  1933,  for  1  year  and  a  day  for  possession 
of  a  still  and  manufacture  of  whisky.  Ed- 
ward Hudson,  from  whom  the  Associated 
Press  reported  she  was  separated  and  seek- 
ing a  divorce,  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  the 
penitentiary  February  14,  1947,  for  daytime 
burglary  of  an  uninhabited  dwelling  in  Jef- 
ferson County.  Probation  was  revoked  Oc- 
tober 8,  1948,  and  sentence  was  imposed. 
He  was  sentenced  for  a  year  and  a  day  on 
August  28,  1948,  on  another  charge  of  bur- 
glary of  an  uninhabited  dwelling. 

To  substantiate  these  facts,  the  maga- 
zine South  printed  in  the  same  issue  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  marriage  license 
of  Pollie  Anner  Myers  Hudson  and  her 
husband,  Edward  Hudson,  as  well  as  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  birth  certificate 
of  her  child. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
these  unpleasant  but  significant  facts 
published  by  the  press  at  large. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  now  in  its 
125th  year  of  operation,  has  a  proud  and 
distinguished  record  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. From  its  halls  have  graduated 
many  men  and  women  of  distinction. 

I  am  quite  certain  the  University  of 
Alabama  is  only  one  of  many  great  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  which  would  not 
have  admitted  a  student,  white  or  col- 
ored, under  the  same  conditions  that 
existed  in  the  case  of  Pollie  Anner  Myers 
Hudson. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  on  the 
able  speech  he  has  just  made.  It  shows 
that  he  has  given  a  lot  of  study  to  the 
subject  he  discussed.  I  hope  all  the 
Members  who  are  not  present  today  will 
read  his  remarks  in  the  Record  because, 
as  he  has  plainly  pointed  out,  the 
-Supreme  Court  in  the  segregation  case 
and  many  other  cases  in  recent  years 
failed  to  follow  judicial  precedent  and 
the  Constitution  in  its  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  should  interpret 
the  law  as  what  it  is  and  not  what  they 
think  it  should  be,  as  someone  has  said. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  believed  not 
only  in  a  balance  of  powers  between 
different  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, but  also  believed  in  a  restric- 
tion on  the  abuse  of  Federal  power 
through  the  exercise  of  certain  govern- 
mental functions  by  the  various  States. 

I  hope  that  the  people  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  besides  the  South 
will  appreciate  the  danger  of  interfering 
with  States  rights  as  was  done  in  the 
segregation  case. 


SUBVERSIVE  CHARACTER  OF 
NAACP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Marshall)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Gathings]  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  citations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  other  pertinent  data. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  SPEAKER,  on 
February  3,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  carried  an  article  written  by  Paul 
Malloy  quoting  from  an  interview  with 
Thurgood  Marshall,  Negro  special 
counsel  for  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In 
the  article  it  was  stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Memphis 
NAACP  chapter  heard  Marshall  angrily  deny 
claims  his  organization  is  Communist 
tainted. 

Marshall  said: 

Edgar  Hoover,  boss  of  the  FBI,  says  we 
are  not  subversive.  Our  conventions  hav? 
been  addressed  by  Harry  Truman,  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

Subsequently,  on  Tuesday,  February 
21,  1956,  Frederick  Woltman,  Scripps- 
Howard  staff  writer,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  stated,  and  I 
quote : 

The  country's  largest  Negro  organization, 
which  has  been  accused  of  working  in  league 
with  Communists  by  white  citizens  councils 
in  the  South,  has  taken  steps  to  head  off 
the  move. 

Each  of  the  1,300  local  branches  and  youth 
councils  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
has  received  a  stern  warning  that  the  Com- 
munists are  making  intensive  efforts  to 
infiltrate  the  nationwide  civil  rights  as- 
sembly here  in  Washington  March  4-6. 

Roy  Wilkins,  NAACP  executive  secretary, 
directed  units  of  his  organization  to  exercise 
special  care  in  selecting  delegates  to  avoid 
any  possibility  that  the  assembly  will  be 
capttired  by  leftwing  individuals  and  groups. 

"Otherwise,"  Mr.  Wilkins  said,  "The  whole 
civil  rights  movement  will  receive  a  black 
eye  and  we  will  get  very  little  attention,  if 
any,  by  Congress." 

The  Communist  Party  in  the  Daily  Worker 
last  week  officially  called  for  support  of  the 
mass  lobby. 

Which  of  these  statements  are  we  to 
believe — the  statement  of  Thurgood 
Marshall,  made  in  Memphis  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  which  would  lead  the  people  of 
the  country  to  believe  that  the  NAACP 
is  free  of  subversive  influences,  or  are  we 
to  believe  the  article  of  Mr.  Woltman 
dated  February  21?    It  seems  to  me  that 


•VHERE  IS  THE  "REIGN  OP 
/  TERROR"? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jones  of  Missouri) .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  statis- 
tical data  and  tables.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Black  Monday  deci- 
sions which  sought  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  judicial  fiat,  the  people  of 
America  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
vicious  brainwashing  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and 
television,  as  well  as  Government 
agencies,  have  been  continuously  engaged 
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in  an  unceasing  barrage  of  malicious  and 
misleading  propaganda,  assaulting  the 
integrity,  character,  customs,  and  mores 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
Those  who  are  farthest  removed  from 
the  segregation  problem  are  the  first  to 
come  forward  with  solutions  to  it,  none 
of  which  suggest  that  those  who  must 
live  with  the  problem  should  be  con- 
sulted. None  have  sampled  the  opinion 
of  the  southern  Negroes,  who  desire — as 
do  the  southern  whites — to  be  left  alone 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 

Opposition  to  integration  by  white  and 
Negro  citizens  can  be  measured  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the 
population.  There  is  little,  if  any,  sup- 
port for  segregation,  for  instance,  in 
Vermont  or  Minnesota  or  Idaho,  where 
the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  whites  in  the 
population  is  merely  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent. In  Mississippi,  by  contrast,  where 
the  Negro  population  is  almost  equal  to 
the  white  population,  almost  unanimous 
support  for  continued  segregation  pre- 
vails among  members  of  both  races. 

The  agitation  for  racial  integration  did 
not  originate  with  southern  Negroes,  the 
alleged  "victims"  of  the  system,  nor  have 
southern  Negroes  generally  supported 
such  agitation.  Southern  Negroes  know 
that  their  race  is  being  exploited  by  the 
radical  and  pink-fringed  NAACP,  its 
sister  organizations  and  captive  politi- 
cians, and  they  resent  as  deeply  as  their 
white  neighbors  these  efforts  to  destroy 
the  identity  of  their  race. 

In  the  unceasing  propaganda  cam- 
paign being  leveled  against  the  South- 
ern States,  facts  are  being  deliberately 
concealed  and  distorted.  This  propa- 
ganda would  have  Americans  believe  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  races  is 
in  skin  pigment,  and  that  segregation  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  in  human  relations. 
They  would  have  Americans  believe  that 
society  should  recognize  no  differences 
among  people,  no  matter  how  pro- 
nounced those  differences  may  be  in 
actual  fact,  or  how  obvious  such  differ- 
ences may  be.  In  this,  they  are  doing 
a  distinct  disservice  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bleeding-heart  pro- 
fessional troublemakers  weep  buckets  of 
tears  over  what  they  call  second-class 
citizenship. 

I  am  not  going  to  deny  what  is  a  fact: 
That  we  do  have  a  second-class  citizen- 
ship, in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South. 
However,  we  might  be  equally  as  honest 
with  ourselves  and  admit  another  very 
obvious  truth:  There  will  always  be  a 
second-class  citizenship  so  long  as  there 
are  second-class  citizens.  By  the  same 
token,  there  will  be  second-class  citizens 
so  long  as  there  are  citizens  who  refuse 
or  neglect  to  discharge  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  obligations  that  must 
be  given  in  return  for  the  enjoyment  of 
first-class  citizenship. 

First-class  citizenship  Is  not  a  com- 
modity that  can  be  handed  gratuitously 
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to  a  person  or  a  people  like  a  can  of  sar- 
dines handed  across  a  counter.  It  is  a 
status  that  will  be  conferred  automati- 
cally when  it  has  been  earned,  and  not 
before. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  light  of 
truth  to  penetrate  the  iron  curtain  that 
has  been  thrown  around  the  facts  re- 
garding racial  differences  and  distinc- 
tions. 

The  big  lie  campaign  touched  off  by 
the  sociological  flat  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reached  such  magnitude  that  the 
time  has  come  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  for  a  moment. 

Was  Lincoln  right  when,  in  comment-  ' 
ing  on  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  his 
debate  with  Douglas,  he  said: 

There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
two,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  forever 
forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality. 

Was  Lincoln  right  when  he  spoke  to 
a  Negro  gathering  in  Washington,  on 
August  14,  1862,  when  he  told  them: 

It  is  better  for  us  both,  therefore,  to  be 
separated. 

Has  the  Negro  race  reached  the  same, 
or  a  comparable  level  of  mental  develop- 
ment to  that  of  the  white  race  since  the 
birth  of  his  civilization  some  93  years 
ago? 

Do  Negroes  observe  the  same  moral 
standards  as  whites,  or  does  a  double 
standard  of  morals  exist  as  between 
whites  and  Negroes? 

What  is  the  real  effect  of  segregation 
with  respect  to  the  Negro  crime  rate? 
Does  the  Negro  commit  more  crimes  in 
integrated  or  segregated  States? 

Is  the  Negro  better  treated  in  the  in- 
tegrated States,  or  does  he  actually  fare 
beter  in  the  segregated  States,  current 
Government  and  press  propaganda  to 
the  contrary? 

Where  is  the  real  reign  of  terror 
against  Negro  citizens,  if  such  prevails? 
Is  it  in  Mississippi  and  the  South,  as  the 
bleding-heart  liberals  contend,  or  is  it  in 
the  integrated  States? 

The  facts  and  figures  which  I  shall 
use  later  in  this  dissertation  are  au- 
thentic. They  are  compiled  from  official 
records  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  agencies  of  the  several  States. 
These  figures  have  not  been  altered  or 
changed  in  any  way,  but  they  speak  more 
eloquently  than  all  the  words  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  of  the  real  differences 
that  exist  between  the  races.  These  will 
be  facts  aid  figures  that  will  not  be  found 
in  the  propaganda  being  disseminated 
by  South  hating  agitators,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  not  be  quoted  by  the  left-wing 
press,  though  I  challenge  them  to  dis- 
pute their  authenticity  or  try  to  explain 
away  their  significance. 

First,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  look 
at  State  prison  statistics  by  race,  com- 
piled from  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice: 


1956 
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California  

District  o[  Columbia. 

Illinois  

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Maryland  

Missouri.   

New  Jersey   

New  York  

Ohio   

Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania  

West  Virginia  

Total  

Alabama  

Arkansas  

Florida  

Louisiana  

Mississippi   

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Virginia  

*  Total  


Negro  popu- 
lation, 1050 
census 

Negroes 
admitted 

to  prison 
on  felony 

charges, 
1950 

Rate  Of 
Negro  felony 
prisoners  |ier 
100,000,  1950 

White  popu- 
lation, 1950 
census 

Whites  ad- 
mitted to 
prison  on 

feJony 
charges, 
I960 

Rate  of 
white  felony 
prisoners  per 
100,000,  1950 

Percent  of 
population, 
Negro,  I960 

Percent  of 
felony  pris- 
oners 
Negro,  1960 

Negro  rate 
over  white 
rau> 

402,172 
280,803 
645,  SteO 
174  168 
201,921 
385,  972 
297,  088 
318.  505 
918, 191 
513,072 
145,  503 
638,  485  . 
114,807 

596 
444 
639 
1X9 
277 

1,  484 
413 
478 

1,051 
922 
208 
493 
93 

129 
158 
99 
108 
132 
386 
139 
150 
114 
179 
143 
77 
81 

9, 915, 173 
517,  805 
8. 046,  058 
3,  758,  512 

2,  742,  090 

1,  954,  975 

3,  055.  593 

4,  511,  .585 
13,  872,  095 

7,  428,  222 

2,  032,  520 
9,  853,  848 
1, 890,  282 

2,472 
136 

1,225 
944 

1,088 
993 

1, 133 
888 

1,818 

1,729 
892 
933 
609 

25 
26 
15 
25 
39 
61 
31 
19 
13 
23 
44 
9 
32 

4 

35 
7 
4 

7 
16 
8 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 

19 
80 
32 
17 
21 
60 
27 
35 
37 
35 
19 
35 
13 

Percent 

616 
008 
600 
432 
338 
757 
448 
789 
877 
778 
325 
855 
253 

5,  090,  787 

7,  287 

143 

70, 178,  824 

14,  800 

21 

67 

33 

681 

979  017 
42o! 039 
603, 101 
882,  428 
980,  494 
1,  047,  353 
822,  077 
530,  603 
977,  458 
734,211 

790 
282 
020 
(>42 
530 
622 
183 
334 
867 
941 

80 
00 
102 

53 
59 
22 
63 
88 
128 

2, 079,  591 
1,  481 1.507 
2, 160.  051 
1,  4ify>,  oao 

1,  188,  032 

2,  983, 121 
1,293,  405 
2,  760,  257 
6,  726,  534 
2,  581,  555 

719 
403 

895 

222 
633 
420 
691 
2, 125 
800 

35 
27 
41 
29 
19 
21 
32 
25 
32 
35 

32 
22 
22 
33 
45 
26 
39 
10 
13 
22 

52 
41 
41 

65 
70 
50 
30 
32 
30 
54 

229 
244 
249 
248 
279 
281 
1  145 
252 
275 
306 

7, 989,  981 

5,811 

72 

25,  057,  302 

7,423 

29 

24 

44 

248 

V 


» White  over  Negro. 

Note:  The  States  of  Michigan  and 
Georgia  are  omitted  from  the  above 
table,  inasmuch  as  those  States  did  not 
submit  prison  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  year  1950. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  table  is  most 
enlightening. 

The  top  portion  of  the  table  lists  the 
13  States  of  the  Union  which  have  more 
than  100,000  Negro  population,  with  the 
exception  of  Michigan.  The  bottom 
portion  of  the  table  consists  of  the  seg- 
regated Southern  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Georgia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  integrated 
States  show  a  substantially  higher  in- 
cidence of  Negro  crime  in  proportion  to 
Negro  population  than  the  segregated 
States.  In  fact,  this  table  reveals  that 
the  per  capita  crime  rate  among  Negroes 
in  the  integrated  States  is  199  percent — 
or  double — the  rate  in  the  segregated 
States.  The  cases  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  table  are  convicted  felony 
cases,  and  the  figures  do  not  reflect  ar- 
rests or  misdemeanor  convictions. 

These  figures  must  prove  conclusively 
1  or  2  premises:  Either  that  Negroes  are 
more  law  abiding  in  a  segregated  society, 
or  southern  courts  are  far  more  lenient 
with  Negro  defendants.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  puts  the  lie  to  the  left-wing  and 
NAACP  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
a  "reign  of  terror"  against  Negroes  pre- 
vails in  the  South. 

Much  of  the  propaganda  assault  made 
against  the  Southern  people  originates 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  To  those 
from  that  State  who  would  criticize  the 
South,  I  suggest  a  look  at  the  record. 

In  1950,  New  York  courts  sent  more 
Negroes  to  the  penitentiary  than  the 
courts  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  combined,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  total  Negro  population  of 
those  three  States  exceeds  that  of  New 
York  by  1,317,019. 

According  to  the  1950  census,  Missis- 
sippi's Negro  population  exceeds  New 
York's  Negro  population  by  68,303.  Yet 

No. 


official  Justice  Department  figures  show 
that  New  York  sent  twice  as  many  Ne- 
groes to  prison  in  1950  than  Mississippi. 

Where  is  the  reign  of  terror,  if  such 
exists? 

Integrated  Ohio  sent  more  Negroes  to 
prison  in  1950  than  did  the  segregated 
States  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
South  Carolina  combined.  Those  three 
Southern  States,  according  to  the  1950 
census,  have  a  Negro  population  that 
exceeds  that  of  Ohio  by  1,266,247. 

Again;  where  is  the  reign  of  terror,  if 
such  exists? 

The  foregoing  table  will  show  the 


startling  fact  that  the  integrated  States 
sent  more  Negroes  to  the  penitentiary  in 
proportion  to  their  overall  Negro  popu- 
lation than  the  segregated  States.  Per 
100,000  Negro  population,  this  rate 
ranges,  in  the  Northern  States,  from  77 
in  Pennsylvania  to  386  in  Maryland.  By 
contrast,  the  rate  in  the  segregated 
Southern  States  ranges  from  22  in  South 
Carolina  to  128  in  Virginia. 

The  foregoing  table,  summarized,  will 
also  show  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  segregated  Southern  States 
and  the  integrated  Northern  States  cited 
therein: 


Negro  prison  rate  per  100,000  population 


0to50 

51  to  100 

101  to  150 

161  to  200 

O  ver  200 

3 
7 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  white 
prison  rate  per  100,000  white  popula- 
tion is  practically  the  same  in  all  the 
States  reported,  being  21  in  the  inte- 
grated States  and  29  in  the  segregated 
States. 

These  1950  figures  further  analyzed 
show  the  following: 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  New  York  sent 
9  times  as  many  Negroes  to  the  peniten- 
tiary as  whites;  Pennsylvania  sent  8V2 
times  as  many  Negroes  to  prison  as 
whites. 

New  Jersey's  population  is  7  percent 
Negro,  but  35  percent  of  their  felony 
convictions  were  Negro.  In  other  words, 
7  percent  of  their  population  was  re- 
sponsible for  35  percent  of  their  major 
crimes. 


The  same  pattern  holds  true  prac- 
tically throughout  the  integrated  States. 

Among  the  Southern  States,  South 
Carolina  actually  sent  more  whites  than 
Negroes  to  prison  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
On  the  basis  of  100,000  population  by 
race.  South  Carolina  sent  145  percent 
more  whites  than  Negroes  to  prison. 
This  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union, 
according  to  available  statistics,  where 
this  condition  prevailed.  In  Mississippi, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  less  than  three 
times  as  many  Negroes  than  whites  were 
sent  to  prison.  The  same  rate  in  New 
York  is  three  times  that  of  Mississippi. 

Where  is  the  so-called  reign  of  terror? 

In  a  range  distribution,  note  the  fol- 
lowing breakdown,  showing  the  percent- 
age of  the  per  capita  Negro  crime  rate 
to  that  of  the  white  crime  rate: 


Negro  rate  {percentage)  over  while  rate,  per  100,000  population 


0  to  100 

101  to  200 

201  to  300 

301  to  400 

401  to  500 

Over  500 

Integrated  States   

-- 

1 
8 

2 
1 

2 

8 

1 
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The  foregoing-  table  will  show  that  the 
Negro  crime  rate  is  681  percent  of  the 
white  crime  rate  in  the  integrated  States. 
The  Negro  crime  rate  in  the  segregated 
States,  by  contrast,  is  only  248  percent  of 
the  white  crime  rate. 

Where  is  the  reign  of  terror? 

Where  is  the  Negro  a  better  citizen :  in 
an  integrated  society,  or  in  a  segregated 
society? 

Each  of  the  following  States  has  less 
than  100,000  Negro  population:  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Delaware,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
Washington — a  total  of  24  States.  For 
this  reason,  these  States — along  with 
Michigan  and  Georgia — were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table.  Again, 
Michigan  and  Georgia  were  excluded  be- 
cause no  reports  had  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Justice  Department. 

In  the  24  States  with  less  than  100,000 
Negro  population,  the  1950  census  shows 
a  combined  Negro  population  of  450,460. 
Justice  Department  records  show  that  in 
1950,  those  States  sent  a  total  of  898  Ne- 
groes to  prison  on  felony  convictions, 
making  a  rate — for  those  States — of  197 
per  100,000  Negro  population.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  rate  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  other 
States  with  larger  Negro  populations. 
Even  in  States  with  the  lowest  percent- 
age of  Negro  population,  the  Negro  crime 
rate  is  almost  triple  the  rate  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  following  table,  again  compiled 
from  official  records  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  shows  a  break- 
down of  offenses,  by  race,  for  which  the 
aforementioned  convictions  and  im- 
prisonments followed: 

Male  felony  prisoners  received  from  court, 
Federal  and  State  institutions  (except 
Georgia  and  Michigan},  1950 


Male  felony  prisoners  received  from  court, 
Federal  and  State  institutions  (except 
Georgia  and  Michigan),  1950 — Continued 


Offense 

White 

Negro 

Other 
races 

Per- 
cent 
Negro 

Murder   

734 

865 

20 

53.0 

510 

676 

17 

56.0 

Kobbery   

3,563 

1, 918 

25 

35.0 

Offense 


Aggravated  assault  

Burglary   

Larcency,  except  auto 
theft...  

Auto  theft  

Embezzlement  and  fraud 

Stolen  property  

Forgery    

Rape.    

Corumercia!i7Cd  vice  

Other  sex  offenses  

Drug  laws  

Carrying  and  possessing 
weapons   

Nonsupport  or  neglect... 

Liquor  laws  ,  

Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws  

Traffic  laws...  

National-defense  laws  

Other.  

Military  courts-martial.. 


Total   _  38,680  16,256 


White 


1, 1G7 
8,054 

5,  478 

3,  608 
1,  539 

276 

4.  949 
1,259 

190 
987 
1,049 

162 
755 
1, 140 

945 
154 
86 
1,469 
607 


Negro 


1,402 
3,504 

2,  553 
630 
230 
103 

1, 127 
427 
48 
165 
940 

lift 
268 
660 

12 
36 
10 
421 
145 


Other 
races 


44 
129 

108 
76 
16 

4 
82 
34 

1 

14 
50 

3 
14 
5 

4 

8 
2 
27 
6 


689 


Per- 
cent 
Negro 


53.0 
30.P 

31.0 
14.0 
13.0 
27.0 
18.0 
25.0 
16.0 
14.0 
40.0 

41.0 

26.0 
36.0 

1.0 
18.0 
10.0 

22.0 
20.0 


29.2 


Note :  The  1950  census  shows  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  to  be  dis- 
tributed percentagewise  as  follows: 
White,  89.5  percent;  Negro,  10  percent; 
other  races,  .5  percent. 

These  figures — except  for  the  percent- 
ages shown  in  the  last  column — are 
taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Herbert 
Brownell,  Attorney  General,  in  1954. 

Negroes  comprise  10  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States. 
Yet,  as  the  above  table  shows,  Negroes 
committed  more  than  half  the  homi- 
cides, both  murder  and  manslaughter, 
in  our  country  in  1950.  This  10  percent 
of  our  population  is  also  responsible  as 
this  table  shows,  for  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  crimes  committed. 

This  is  but  another  reason  why  the 
Southern  people  intend  to  retain  their 
segregated  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
a  great  deal  of  the  current  anti-South 
and  anti-Mississippi  propaganda  is  comr 
ing  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  New 
York  City  in  particular.  For  that  reason, 
and  in  order  to  reveal  to  New  Yorkers 


what  they  probably  don't  know  about 
themselves  in  this  respect,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  analysis  of  prison 
populations,  as  between  my  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  New  York  State: 


New 
York 

Missis- 
sippi 

Total   Negro    population  (1950 

918, 191 
'  7,585 

843 

80 

986, 494 
»  1,432 

147 

44 

Negroes  in  prison  

Negro  prisoners  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation  

White  prisoners  per  100,000  pop- 

'  1952. 
1  1954. 

Note. — These  are  the  latest  available  prison  popula- 
tion figures  available  for  the  2  States. 

These  figures  show  that  New  York  has 
five  times  more  Negroes  per  capita  in 
prison  than  Mississippi.  Where  is  the 
reign  of  terror? 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  reported  to  the 
House  a  breakdown  of  murders  in  Mis- 
sissippi during  1954.  During  that  year. 
8  white  persons  were  killed  by  Negroes; 
6  Negroes  were  killed  by  white  persons; 
and  182  Negroes  killed  members  of  their 
own  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  the 
NAACP,  and  the  left-wing  press  hail  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  ideal  ex- 
ample of  integration.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  call  the  District  a  Utopia 
of  integration.  The  facts  just  do  not 
support  these  allegations. 

The  Census  Bureau  reported  in  1950 
that  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  about  65  percent  white 
and  35  percent  Negro.  What  the  ratio 
may  be  today  is  anyone's  guess,  as  there 
has  been  a  general  exodus  of  white  peo- 
ple away  from  the  District  in  the  inte- 
grated years  that  have  followed,  into 
the  segregated  areas  of  nearby  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

The  following  tables,  except  for  the 
percentage  column,  are  official  reports 
of  arrests  on  felony  charges,  by  sex  and 
race,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955,  taken  from  the  1955  an- 
nual report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C: 


Arrests  by  sex,  color,  and  nativity,  District  of  Columbia,  fiscal  year  1955 


Offense 

Total 
both 
sexes 

Total  person* 
charged 

Native  white 

Foreign-born 
white 

Negro 

All  others 

Percent, 
Negro 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1.  Criminal  homicide: 

49 
4 

20 
165 
40 
908 
79 
3,597 
2,426 
116 

470 

2,575 
623 

42 

4 
19 
165 
40 
836 
77 
2,661 
2,323 
112 

433 
2,222 
617 

7 

S 

2 
6 
20 
9 
121 
12 
305 
474 
19 

105 
498 
163 

2 

37 
2 
13 
145 
31 
715 
65 
2,337 
1,  838 
93 

324 
1,  719 
460 

4 

1 

84 

60 
65 
90 
77 
86 
85 
90 
79 
83 

73 
76 
73 

(6)  Manslaughter   

(c)  Negligent  homicide   

1 

1 

3.  Robbery   

72 
2 
936 
103 
4 

37 
353 
» 

S 

67 
2 

863 
88 
4 

21 
230 
S 

(a)  Attempted  robbery  

4.  Aggravated  assault  

71 
16 

i9 
11 

2 

6.  Housebreaking   

6.  Larceny-theft: 

(o)  $100  and  over  

15 
98 
1 

< 

3 
4 

1 

26 

(6)  Under  $100  

2 

Total  

U,  072 

9,551 

1,521 

1,739 

208 

41 

28 

7,769 

1,  284 

2 

1 

82 

1956 
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Offense 


Murder  

Manslaughter  

Rape   

Attempted  rape  

Kobbery   

Attempted  robbery—.  

Aggravated  assault  

Housebreaking  

Larceny — theft  

Auto  theft  

Oilier  assaults  

Forgery  and  counterfeiting 


Adult  and  juvenile 


Whit*  Negro 


7 

2 
21) 

a 

12(1 
12 
397 
500 
125 
11)8 
07 
285 


42 

2 
145 
31 
782 
07 
3,  200 
1,920 
345 
455 
141 
80 


Juvenile  age  17  and 
under 


Negro  White 


3 
0 

>  33 
6 
261 
30 
84 
715 
48 
204 
13 
3 


0 
0 
0 
1 
9 
0 
12 

207 
4 

121 
5 
1 


Percent 
Negro 
juvenile 


100 
86 
97 

100 
88 
77 
92 
90 
61 
75 


Offense 


Embezzlement  and  fraud 

Stolen  property   

Weapons    

Prostitution   

Other  sex  offenses  

Drug  laws   

Liquor  laws  

Gambling   

All  other  offenses  

Total  


Adult  and  juvenile 


White  Negro 


84 

7 
12 

9 
58 
299 

1 

117 
122 


2,427 


43 
17 

24 
15 
76 
365 
137 
417 
156 


8,466 


Juvenile  age  17  and 
under 


Negro  White 


1,438 


376 


Percent 
Negro 
juvenile 


100 
80 


82 
100 
100 
100 

48 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  tables 
dealing  with  arrests  on  felony  charges 
are  broken  down  by  race,  and  by  adult 
and  juvenile  categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  speak  for 
themselves  and  require  no  explanation 
on  the  part  of  anyone.  The  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  this 
information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 


-reasons  why  the  people  of  the  South, 
who  know  the  problems  involved,  will 
never  submit  to  integration  in  their  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Supreme  Court's  flat 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  there  differences  be- 
tween the  races  with  respect  to  moral 
standards:  do  the  two  races  really  ap- 
ply a  double  standard  of  morals?  Why 
do  so  many  white  people  object  to  send- 


ing their  children  to  integrated  schools, 
even  in  the  enlightened  District  of 
Columbia? 

I  think  it  well  that  all  should  know 
the  facts,  and  as  amazing  and  distaste- 
ful as  they  are,  I  submit  the  following, 
which  is  an  official  report  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health: 


Gonorrhea  reported  by  all  sources  by  sex  and  color,  school  age  and  under,  fiscal  year  1955 


Age 

Grand  total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

854 

270 

684 

20 

7 

13 

834 

263 

671 

Under  6   -  -    .._  

11 
3 
1 

1 

10 
3 
1 

1 

1 

10 
3 
1 

10 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n    

2 
6 
23 
66 
127 
241 
373 

2 
6 
19 
65 
105 
161 
221 

2 
6 

22 

61 

123" 

237 

368 

2 
6 
18 
51 
101 
159 
219 

n                                                                                           -  -  

A 
11 

22 
80 
152 

1 
5 
4 
4 
6 

1 
4 
4 

2 
2 

4 

10 
22 
78 
149 

1 

2 
3 

Source:  Preventable  and  Chronic  Diseases  Division,  Venereal  Disease  Section,  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health. 


An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that, 
of  854  cases  of  gonorrhea  among  school- 
age  children  reported  in  1955,  834 — or 
97.8  percent — were  Negro. 

This  is  but  another  reason  why  South- 


ern States  will  never  submit  to  inte- 
grated public  schools. 

The  adult  pattern  of  venereal  disease 
is  no  different.  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
Negroes  account  for  95  percent  of  the 
venereal  disease  cases  reported.  The 


following,  also  taken  from  an  official 
report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  shows  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  adult  venereal 
disease : 


Number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  reported,1  by  reporting  source,  color,  and  diagnosis,  fiscal  year  1955 


Diagnosis 

White 

Colored 

January- 
June 

July- 
December 

January- 
June 

July- 
December 

Syphilis: 

11 

0) 
(10) 
158 
7 

16 

(6) 
GO) 
174 
2 

190 
(24) 
(166) 
740 
30 

256 
(20) 
(236) 
948 
31 

176 

192 

960 

1,235 

128 
2 
1 

143 

2 
2 

4,734 
36 
38 
13 

6,509 
56 
30 
11 

307 

339 

6,781 

6, 840 

1  Includes  new  cases  previously  treated  and  untreated.  No  correction  made  for 
nonresidents. 

3  Cases  under  1  year  of  age  reported  by  clinics:  1  colored  male;  2  colored  females. 


Source:  Monthly  Morbidity  Reports  (form  8958-B),  Division  of  Preventable  and 
Chronic  Diseases,  Venereal  Disease  Section,  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Public  Health. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  even  another  rea- 
son which  causes  southerners  to  reject 
integration.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Negro  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  is  about  11  times  greater  than  the 
white  race,  and  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Negro  schoolchildren  are  illegiti- 
mate. 

At  this  point,  I  include  two  tables.  The 


first  table  was  prepared  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Public  Health, 
and  is  one  of  their  official  publications. 
The  second  was  taken  from  a  book  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Debnam,  a  North  Carolina  writer, 
and  appears  in  his  book,  Then  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,  Goodnight.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  in 
the  second  table,  but  believe  them  to  be 
substantially  true: 


Reported  illegitimate  live  births,  by  race:  District  of  Columbia,  1945-54 


Year 


1945 
1946 
1947, 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 


All  births 


Total 


White 


17,  125 

18,  897 
20.  285 
18,  919 

18,  261 

19,  090 
20, 077 
20, 952 

20,  420 
20,441 


Non- 
white 


5,829 
7, 032 

8,  337 
8,948 

9,  121 
9,836 

10,  383 
10, 946 
11,516 
11,905 


Illegitimate  births 


Total 


1,954 
2, 192 
2, 249 
2,628 
2,  424 

2,  801 

3,  068 
3,395 
3,  069 
3,745 


White 


483 
663 
523 
525 
417 
505 
652 
691 
620 
617 


Non- 
white 


1,471 
1,629 
1,717 
2,  103 
2,  007 
2,296 
2,516 
2,804 
3, 049 
3, 128 


Percent 
non- 
white 


Percent 
non- 
white 
births 
that  are 
illegiti- 
mate 


25 

23 

21 

23 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26.5 

26 


State 


Illegitimacy 
percentage  of 
total  white 
births 


Illegitimacy 
percentage  of 
total  Negro 
births 


Source:  District  of  Columbia  Dept.  of  Public  Health,  Biostatics  and  Health,  Education  Division,  Mar.  8,  1956. 

ates.  I  do  not  hold  to  either  of  these 
beliefs. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  facts  in  the  fore- 
going dissertation  may  appear  to  be 
cruel,  but  they  are  no  less  cruel  than  the 
lies  that  have  been  spread  about  my 
people  and  my  State.  At  least,  the  fig- 
ures I  have  presented  are  based  on  fac- 
tual studies  by  impartial  agencies,  and 
are  taken  from  official  Government  files. 

I  have  presented  this  information  with 
the  hope  that  the  truth  may  open  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  been  blinded 
by  leftwing  propaganda  and  brain- 
washed by  a  biased  press. 

The  foregoing  is  unvarnished  truth. 
It  might  be  well  to  mull  over  the  old 
adage: 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman 
has  done  a  masterful  job  in  accumulating 
these  statistics  for  the  purpose  that 
everyone  who  does  not  know  already  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
truth.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
statistics  the  gentleman  gave  relating  to 
homicide.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  knows  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  down  in  our  southland  8  white  peo- 
ple are  killed  by  Negroes  to  every  1  Negro 
killed  by  a  white  person. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  did 
not  know  those  facts  to  be  completely  ac- 
curate. Of  course,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  my  Governor  reported  that  in  1954 
the  condition  in  Mississippi  was  that  8 
white  men  were  killed  by  Negroes  and  1 
Negro  killed  by  a  white  man  and  182 
Negroes  killed  each  other.  The  situa- 
tion may  be  somewhat  different  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  think  he  will  find  over 
the  South  just  about  the  ratio.  I  was 
just  wondering  if  some  people  elsewhere. 


Alabama  

Delaware  

Florida...  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  — 

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nevada   

New  Jersey  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.- 

Ohio  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee  

Texas.  

Utah....  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia.. 

W  isconsin  

Wyoming  


1.33 

21.07 

1.92 

28.  99 

1.8S 

24.02 

1.44 

20.39 

1.51 

20.98 

1.54 

14.  07 

1.49 

13.  02 

1.24 

12.34 

2.  30 

18  34 

1. 19 

17.92 

2.  74 

23.  .53 

1.57 

13.02 

1.  as 

17.94 

.92 

18.  10 

1.48 

21.68 

1.26 

13.92 

1.25 

11.64 

1.  10 

13.54 

2. 18 

20.  07 

1.88 

13.  76 

1.69 

.  14.60 

1.21 

13.  19 

1.  89 

18.  77 

1.58 

14.23 

1.73 

18.  11 

1.28 

16.  26 

2.22 

21. 13 

1.  12 

16.98 

.  OS 

2.  10 

2.  24 

20.  62 

1.34 

9. 19 

3.  85 

17.  19 

1.  63 

12  00 

.87 

7.20 

On  December  28,  1955,  Mr.  Gerard  M. 
Shea,  Director  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  furnished  my  of- 
fice with  the  following  information  re- 
garding welfare  recipients: 

1.  The  number  of  colored  recipients  of 
welfare  (all  phases)  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  13,800. 

2.  The  number  of  white  recipients  of  wel- 
fare (all  phases)  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  4,700. 

3.  The  number  of  colored  illegitimate 
children  receiving  aid  from  the  Department 
is  2,750. 

4.  The  number  of  white  illegitimate  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  from  the  Department  is 
150. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not  been  my  pur- 
pose in  presenting  the  foregoing  to  es- 
tablish one  race  as  a  super  race,  or  to 
present  the  other  as  a  race  of  degener- 


wanted  that  ratio  to  become  greater  so 
far  as  whites  who  are  killed  by  Negroes 
is  concerned.  Then  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  did  he  note  the  Associated 
Press  article  coming  out  of  Ohio  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ohio  attorney  general 
said  he  had  discovered  and  he  ,  had  un- 
disputable  proof  that  the  Communist 
Party  was  agitating  the  youth  of  Ohio 
and  asking  them  to  join  in  a  movement 
to  request  the  President  to  send  troops 
down  into  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  did 
not  see  the  article,  but  I  do  know  the 
first  plank  in  the  Communist  Party  plat- 
form includes  the  passage  of  all  of  this 
civil  rights  legislation  that  is  now  pend- 
ing in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Of  course  the  gen- 
tleman cannot  see  everything  published 
these  days,  and  he  has  done  a  wonderful 
thing  in  accumulating  evidence  such  as 
he  has  related  here  today.  However,  I 
did  see  it,  and  I  placed  it  in  the  Record 
today,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  see  that 
statement  will  find  it  available  in  the 
Record  tomorrow. 

I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman  for 
giving  the  facts  which  he  did.  He  is  to 
be  highly  complimented. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 


BATAAN  DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  10  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
certain  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  9,  Bataan  Day  will  be  commemo- 
rated. Fifteen  years  ago  the  world  saw 
an  Asian  nation  fighting  side  by  side  with 
a  western  nation  in  defense  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  We  need  must  high- 
light that  fact  today — that  in  Asia,  the 
people  of  the  Orient,  believing  in  the 
same  principles  that  we  do  in  the  United 
States,  fought  to  the  death  side  by  side 
with  us  against  an  oriental  enemy  that 
sought  to  conquer  the  world. 

How  important  it  is  that  we  recall  that 
epic  struggle  in  the  beleaguered  penin- 
sula of  Bataan  in  the  midst  of  the  ideo- 
logical warfare  in  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  engaged  today.  For  it  is  in  Asia 
where  Communist  propaganda  has  mis- 
represented us  and  it  is  precisely  in  Asia 
where  the  Filipino  people  stood  loyally 
by  us  because  we  won  their  friendship 
and  good  will  when  we  proved  to  them 
that  we  believe  in  respecting  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul. 

It  was  with  the  lesson  of  Bataan  in 
my  mind  that  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress I  thought  it  imperative  to  introduce 
my  resolution  making  it  crystal  clear 
that  it  is  the  sacrosanct  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port and  endorse  the  aspiration  to  free- 
dom of  all  non-self-tgoverning  peoples. 
The  Filipino  people  ^ere  loyal  to  us  in 
our  darkest  hour  in  the  Pacific  because 
.  we  helped  them  achieve  their  independ- 
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Don't  neglect  city  or  State  institutions. 
Their  fees  are  lower  because  they  have  tax 
support. 

Eorrow.  In  an  inflationary  period,  you 
get  more  by  learning  now  and  paying  later 
than  by  saving  now  to  learn  later. 

Work.  Students  now  earn  30  to  45  per- 
cent of  their  education  costs. 

Write  to  the  college  of  your  choice  for 
information  on  available  financial  aid. 

Enter  national,  State,  and  regional  scholar- 
ship competitions. 


Preservation  of  Old  Films  and  Prints 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  January  17, 1959 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Old  Films  and  Prints  Making 
Historic  Movie,"  written  by  Grace  Bas- 
sett  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  November  5,  1958.  Last 
year  Congress,  because  of  the  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  in  this  sub- 
ject, appropriated  money  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  refurbish  priceless  prints 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Li- 
brary, but  which,  unfortunately,  have 
been  crumbling  and  are  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Old  Films  and  Prints  Making  Historic 
Movie 
(By  Grace  Eassett) 

A  5-year  job  of  converting  brittle  film  and 
faded  prints  into  a  motion  picture  record  of 
America  since  1891  has  begun  at  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Renocare  of  Hollywood  won  the  first  con- 
tract for  the  unique  operation  ordered  by 
Congress  last  session. 

The  California  corporation  will  work  with- 
in a  $60,000  appropriation.  Its  bid  was  -on  a 
film  footage  basis.  Library  officials  hope  the 
contractor  will  finish  work  on  about  one 
quarter  of  the  prints  to  be  saved. 

In  all,  1,803  paper  prints  and  35  million 
feet  of  old-fashioned  film  filed  between  1894 
and  1912  would  have  disintegrated  except  for 
the  congressional  action. 

Among  the  prints  are  pictures  of  the 
battleship  Maine;  the  world's  first  atomic 
submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Nautilus,  and  an  on- 
the-spot  record  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush. 
The  Baltimore  fire  of  1904  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  of  1906 — these  and  thou- 
sands of  other  headline  events  and  personali- 
ties are  saved  for  posterity  only  on  paper 
rolls,  many  tattered  and  warped. 

THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  NEEDED 

Preserved  on  film  that  crumbles  and  gives 
off  toxic  gas  are  shots  aboard  the  ill-fated 
Titanic  and  along  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  These  old  fashioned 
nitrate  films  almost  beyond  repair  are  pro- 
tected in  vaults  at  Suitland,  Md. 

Urged  primarily  by  Senator  Kttchel,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  Congress  appropri- 
ated $60,000  to  shift  pictures  onto  modern 
film.  This  is  the  first  chunk  of  $300,000 
needed  to.  finish  the  preservation  chore. 

The  focus  of  fuzzy  prints  is  sharpened  by 
a  Rube  Goldberg  kind  of  mechanism  de- 
veloped first  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic- 


ture Arts  and  Sciences,  according  to  Col. 
Willard  Webb,  who  heads  the  Library's  Stack 
and  Reader  Division. 

Firms  bidding  for  the  job  are  bound  to 
use  a  similar  process — which  involves  dunk- 
ing old  film  into  a  chemical  solution,  water- 
ing, drying,  doctoring,  and  then  transfering 
picture  images  onto  movie  film  that  can 
be  projected. 

NO  MOVIE  COPYRIGHTING 

Pioneering  movie  producers  filed  pictures 
at  the  Library  to  get  copyrights.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  inventor  of  the  moving  picture, 
sought  the  first  protection  by  filing  8-by-10- 
inch  cards  with  still  picture  frames  of  his 
movie,  "The  Sneeze,"  printed  on  them. 

This  was  in  18S4  when  there  were  no  mo- 
tion-picture copyright  laws.  So  picture 
makers  simply  filed  sequences  of  their  stills 
as  evidence  of  their  pictures.  Nobody  saw 
any  use  for  the  filings  except  to  win  copy- 
rights. 

The  practice  continued  until  1912,  when 
copyrighting  of  motion  pictures  was  written 
into  law.  Af  ter  that  the  Library  took  only 
descriptions  of  the  films,  not  the  actual  reels 
except  in  selective  cases. 

Fifty  years  later,  Library  officials  realized 
"their  early  American  films  were  priceless. 
Film  scenery  in  those  days  was  real.  Props 
were  few.  If  a  railroad  were  in  a  picture, 
it  was  a  real  railroad.  Cameras  caught  major 
sociological  and  historical  developments  of 
the  Nation  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing 
periods. 

DUBBED -IN  SOUND 

"We  are  not  in  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness," Colonel  Webb  emphasized.  "But  be- 
cause we  are  not  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  make  available  to  a  biographer  of 
President'  McKinley,  motion  pictures  of  his 
career." 

He  said  the  films,  dubbed  with  sound  re- 
cordings, could  be  displayed  to  the  public, 
too,  in  educational  shows*  like  the  recent 
Theodore  Roosevelt  exhibit  at  the  Library. 
After  they  push  a  button,  visitors  hear  the 
ringing,  cultured  voice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  at 
the  same  time  his  career  as  Rough  Rider, 
big-game  hunter  and  statesman  is  flashed 
on  the  screen. 

Once  converted,  all  the  old  films  will  be 
stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Library  Annex. 
Colonel  Webb,  with  no  money  but  lots  of 
organization,  has  set  tip  an  ambitious  file 
there  already.  When  it's  filled  with  Amer- 
ica's film  firsts,  Colonel  Webb — a  job  done  for 
future  generations — plans  to  retire. 


Curbing  the  Filibuster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  0'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  January  17, 1959 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  News 
of  January  14,  1959,  complimenting  the 
Senate  on  its  solution  of  the  controversy 
over  the  modification  of  rule  XXII. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Stop-Talk  Rule 

The  Senate  has  brought  off  its  dispute  over 
curbing  the  filibuster  a  good  deal  more  peace- 
ably than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  result  is  a  compromise,  the  Senate's 
usual  method  of  doing  business,  and  ex- 


tremists at  neither  end  are  satisfied.  But  it 
is  a  reasonable,  workable  compromise.  The 
Senate  can  live  with  the  new  rule  and  get  on 
with  its  work. 

The  issue  was  how  to  prevent  obstructive 
yack-yack  and  still  preserve  the  right  to  free 
debate  which  is  the  essence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system.  The  Johnson  compromise 
permits  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  shut  off  a  filibuster. 

Under  the  old  rule,  it  took  two-thirds  of 
the  total  membership  to  do  this.  Thus  a 
Senator  could  support  a  filibuster  by  merely 
staying  away. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  tyranny  of  a 
minority,  and  its  weapon  is  the  filibuster. 
The  new  rule  diminishes  its  power.  There 
also  is  the  tyranny  of  a  majority.  If  the  rule 
were  so  relaxed  that  a  mere  majority  could 
silence  a  near  majority,  free  debate,  and 
hence  the  public  interest,  would  be  jeopar- 
dized. 

The  two-thirds  rule  is  standard  on  other 
issues — on  ratification  of  a  treaty,  on  over- 
riding a  Presidential  veto,  on  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  has  worked 
well  on  these  questions;  it  should  work  well 
on  the  filibuster  question. 

We  think  the  Senate  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem with  practical  good  sense. 


Carleton  Putnam  Presents  South's 
Position 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDBLEST0N,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  9,  1959 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  13,  1958,  Mr.  Carleton  Putnam, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  addressed  a  letter  to 
President  Eisenhower,  stating  in  a  very 
forceful  manner  the  South's  position  cn 
the  segregation-integration  controversy. 
Mr.  Putnam,  prominent  writer  and  air- 
lines executive,  has  through  the  years 
been  active  in  various  business  interests 
in  the  South  and"  is  exceptionally  well 
informed  on  the  region's  problems,  op- 
portunities, and  aspirations. 

Mr.  Putnam's  letter  to  the  President 
has  received  wide  distribution  through 
the  effort  of  individuals  and  also  through 
the  editorial  and  letters  to  the  editor  col- 
umns of  many  of  our  leading  newspapers. 
Last  week  a  group  of  citizens  of  Birming- 
ham, in  my  district,  after  having  raised 
funds  by  private  subscription,  inserted 
the  letter  as  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  planned 
to  run  additional  advertisements  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  several 
other  papers. 

With  the  thought  that  my  efforts  will 
lend  assistance  in  giving  the  letter  the 
type  of  currency  it  merits,  I  am  pleased 
to  insert  same  herewith  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  under  permission  hereto- 
fore given. 

Mr.  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  famous 
New  England  Putnam  family,  is  a  native 
of  New  York  City,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  Columbia,  and  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Chicago  &  Southern  Air- 
lines— 1943-48.  He  is  presently  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Delta  Airlines.  In 
addition  to  being  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness executive  Mr.  Putnam  is  also  a  writ- 
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er  of  note.  He  recently  published  a  wide- 
ly praised  biography  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The  letter  which  follows  is  commended 
to  the  careful  reading  and  study  of  every 
Member  of  the  House : 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  13, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  reading  over  Justice  Frankfurter's  opin- 
ion in  the  recent  Little  Rock  case.  Three 
sentences  in  it  tempt  me  to  write  you  this 
letter.  I  am  a  northerner,  hut  I  have  spent  a 
large  part  of  my  life  as  a  business  executive 
in  the  South.  I  have  a  law  degree,  but  I  am 
now  engaged  in  historical  writing.  From  this 
observation  post  I  risk  the  presumption  of 
a  comment. 

The  sentences  I  wish  to  examine  are  these: 
"Local  customs,  however  hardened  by  time, 
are  not  decreed  in  heaven.  Habits  and  feel- 
ings they  engender  may  be  counteracted  and 
moderated.  Experience  attests  that  such 
local  habits  and  feelings  will  yield,  gradually 
though  this  may  be,  to  law  and  education." 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  the  local 
customs  in  this  case  were  hardened  by  time 
for  a  very  good  reason,  and  that  while  they 
may  not,  as  Frankfurter  says,  have  been  de- 
creed in  heaven,  they  come  closer  to  it  than 
the  current  view  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
was  particularly  puzzled  by  Frankfurter's  re- 
marks that  "the  Constitution  is  not  the  for- 
mulaton  of  the  merely  personal  views  of  the 
members  of  this  Court."  Five  minutes  be- 
fore the  Court's  desegregation  decision,  the 
Constitution  meant  one  thing;  5  minutes 
later,  it  meant  something  else.  Only  one 
thing  intervened;  namely,  an  expression  of 
the  personal  views  of  the  members  of  the 
Court. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  the  point 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  Frankfurter's 
opinion  is  concerned.  The  law  must  be 
obeyed.  But  I  think  the  original  desegrega- 
tion decision  was  wrong,  that  it  ought  to  be 
reversed,  and  that  meanwhile  every  legal 
means  should  be  found  not  to  disobey  it  but 
to  avoid  it.  Failing  this,  the  situation  should 
be  corrected  by  constitutional  amendment. 

I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a  matter  in- 
volving "a  few  States,"  as  Frankfurter  sug- 
gests. The  picture  in  reality  is  of  a  court,  by 
one  sudden  edict,  forcing  upon  the  entire 
South  a  view,  and  a  way  of  life,  with  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  in 
complete  disagreement.  Although  not  from 
the  legal,  in  fact  from  the  practical,  stand- 
point the  North,  which  does  not  have  the 
problem,  is  presuming  to  tell  the  South, 
which  does  have  the  problem,  what  to  do. 

To  me  there  is  a  frightening  arrogance  in 
this  performance.  Neither  the  North,  nor 
the  Court,  has  any  holy  mandate  inherent 
in  the  trend  of  the  times  or  the  progress  of 
liberalism  to  reform  society  in  the  South. 
In  the  matter  of  schools,  rights  to  equal  edu- 
cation are  inseparably  bound  up  with  rights 
to  freedom  of  association  and,  in  the  South 
at  least,  may  require  that  both  be  considered 
simultaneously.  (In  using  the  word  "asso- 
ciation" here,  I  mean  the  right  to  associate 
with  whom  you  please,  and  the  right  not  to 
associate  with  whom  you  please.)  Moreover, 
am  I  not  correct  in  my  recollection  that  it 
was  the  social  stigma  of  segregation  and 
its  effect  upon  the  Negro's  mind  and  heart 
to  which  the  Court  objected  as  much  as  to 
any  other,  and  thus  that  the  Court,  in  forc- 
ing the  black  man's  right  to  equal  educa- 
tion was  actually  determined  to  violate  the 
white  man's  right  to  freedom  of  association? 

In  any  case  the  crux  of  this  issue  would 
eeem  obvious:  social  status  has  to  be  earned. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  equality  of  asso- 
ciation has  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  and 
mutually  desired.   It  cannot  be  achieved  by 


legal  flat.  Personally,  I  feel  only  affection 
for  the  Negro.  But  there  are  facts  that  have 
to  be  faced.  Any  man  with  two  eyes  in  his 
head  can  observe  a  Negro  settlement  in  the 
Congo,  can  study  the  pureblooded  African  in 
his  native  habitat  as  he  exists  when  left  on 
his  own  resources,  can  compare  this  settle- 
ment with  London  or  Paris,  and  can  draw 
his  own  conclusions  regarding  relative  levels 
of  character  and  intelligence — or  that  com- 
bination of  character  and  intelligence  which 
is  civilization.  Finally,  he  can  inquire  as 
to  the  number  of  pureblooded  blacks  who 
have  made  contributions  to  great  literature 
or  engineering  or  medicine  or  philosophy  or 
abstract  science.  (I  do  not  include  singing 
or  athletics  as  these  are  not  primarily  mat- 
ters of  character  and  intelligence.)  Nor  is 
there  any  validity  to  the  argument  that  the 
Negro  hasn't  been  given  a  chance.  We  were 
all  in  caves  or  trees  originally.  The  progress 
which  the  pureblooded  black  has  made  when 
left  to  himself,  with  a  minimum  of  white 
help  or  hindrance,  genetically  or  otherwise, 
can  be  measured  today  in  the  Congo. 

Lord  Bryce,  a  distinguished  and  impartial 
foreign  observer,  presented  the  situation 
accurately  in  his  "American  Commonwealth" 
when  he  wrote  in  1880: 

"History  is  a  record  of  the  progress  toward 
civilization  of  races  originally  barbarous. 
But  that  progress  has  in  all  cases  been  slow 
and  gradual  *  *  *.  Utterly  dissimilar  is  the 
case  of  the  African  Negro,  caught  up  in  and 
whirled  along  with  the  swift  movement  of 
the  American  democracy.  In  it  we  have  a 
singular  juxtaposition  of  the  most  primitive 
and  the  most  recent,  the  most  rudimentary, 
and  the  most  highly  developed,  types  of 
culture  *  *  *.  A  body  of  savages  is  violently 
carried  across  the  ocean  and-set  to  work  as 
slaves  on  the  plantations  of  masters  who 
are  three  or  four  thousand  years  in  advance 
of  them  in  mental  capacity  and  moral 
force  *  *  *.  Suddenly,  even  more  suddenly 
than  they  were  torn  from  Africa,  they  find 
themselves,  not  only  free,  but  made  full  citi- 
zens and  active  members  of  the  most  popu- 
lar government  the  world  has  seen,  treated 
as  fit  to  bear  an  equal  part  in  ruling,  not 
only  themselves,  but  also  their  recent 
masters." 

One  does  not  telescope  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  into  the  78  years  since  Bryce 
wrote.  One  may  change  the  terms  of  the 
problem  by  mixed  breeding,  but  if  ever  there 
was  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  left  to  local 
option  it  would  seem  to  be  the  decision  as 
to  when  the  mixture  has  produced  an  ac- 
ceptable amalgam  in  the  schools.  And  I  see 
no  reason  for  penalizing  a  locality  that  does 
not  choose  to  mix. 

I  would  emphatically  support  improve- 
ment of  education  in  Negro  schools,  if  and 
where  it  is  inferior.  Equality  of  opportunity 
and  equality  before  the  law,  when  not 
strained  to  cover  other  situations,  are  ac- 
ceptable ideals  because  they  provide  the 
chance  to  earn  and  to  progress — and  conse- 
quently should  be  enforced  by  legal  fiat  as 
far  as  is  humanly  possible.  But  equality  of 
association,  which  desegregation  in  southern 
schools  involves,  presupposes  a  status  which 
in  the  South  the  average  Negro  has  not 
earned.  To  force  it  upon  the  southern  white 
will,  I  think,  meet  with  as  much  opposi- 
tion as  the  prohibition  amendment  encoun- 
tered in  the  wet  States. 

Throughout  this  controversy  there  has 
been  frequent  mention  of  the  equality  of 
man  as  a  broad  social  objective.  No  propo- 
sition in  recent  years  has  been  clouded  by 
more  loose  thinking.  Not  many  of  us  would 
care  to  enter  a  poetry  contest  with  Keats, 
nor  play  chess  with  the  national  champion, 
nor  set  our  character  beside  Albert  Schweit- 
zer's. When  we  see  the  doctrine  of  equality 
contradicted  everywhere  around  us  in  fact, 
it  remains  a  mystery  why  so  many  of  us  con- 
tinue to  give  it  lip  service  in  theory,  and  why 


we  tolerate  the  vicious  notion  that  status 
in  any  field  need  not  be  earned. 

Pin  down  the  man  who  uses  the  word 
"equality,"  and  at  once  the  evasions  and 
qualifications  begin.  As  I  recall,  you,  your- 
self, in  a  recent  statement  used  some  phrase 
to  the  effect  that  men  were  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God.  I  would  be  interested  to  know  where 
in  the  Bible  you  get  your  authority  for  this 
conception.  There  is  doubtless  authority  in 
Scripture  for  the  concept  of  potential  equal- 
ity in  the  sight  of  God — after  earning  that 
status,  and  with  various  further  qualifica- 
tions— but  where  is  the  authority  for  the 
sort  of  ipso  facto  equality  suggested  by  your 
context?  The  whole  idea  contradicts  the 
basic  tenet  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  re- 
ligions that  status  is  earned  through  right- 
eousness and  its  not  an  automatic  matter. 
What  is  true  of  religion  and  righteousness 
is  just  as  true  of  achievement  in  other  fields. 
And  what  is  true  among  individuals  is  just  as 
true  of  averages  among  races. 

The  confusion  here  is  not  unlike  the  con- 
fusion created  by  some  left-wing  writers  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  equality  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  love.  The  command  to 
love  your  neighbor  is  not  a  command  either 
to  consider  your  neighbor  your  equal,  or 
yourself  his  equal:  perhaps  the  purest  ex- 
ample of  great  love  without  equality  is  the 
love  between  parent  and  child.  In  fact  the 
equality  doctrine  as  a  whole,  except  when 
surrounded  by  a  plethora  of  qualifications,  is 
so  untenable  that  it  falls  to  pieces  at  the 
slightest  thoughtful  examination. 

Frankfurter  closes  his  opinion  with  a 
quotation  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whom, 
the  Negro  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  quote  from  Lincoln.  At 

Charleston,  111.,  in  September  1858,  in  a  

debate  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  said:        -"*"  \ 

"I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor 
of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races;  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor 
of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor 
qualifying  them  to  hold  office.  •  *  »  I  will 
say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  physical 
difference  between  the  white  and  black  races 
which  I  believe  will  ever  forbid  the  two  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  social  and  po- 
litical equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  can- 
not so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together, 
there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 
inferior,  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man, 
am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position 
assigned  to  the  white  race." 

The  extent  to  which  Lincoln  would  have  -• 
modified  these  views  today,  or  may  have 
modified  them  before  his  death,  is  a  moot 
question,  but  it  is  clear  on  its  face  that  he 
would  not  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  position  on  desegregation. 
Many  historians  have  felt  that  when  Lincoln 
died  the  South  lost  the  best  friend  it  had. 
This  also  may  be  moot,  but  again  it  seems 
clear  that  for  94  years— from  the  horrors  of 
Reconstruction  through  the  Supreme  Court's 
desegregation  decision — the  North  has  been 
trying  to  force  the  black  man  down  the  white 
southerner's  throat,  and  it  is  a  miracle  that 
relations  between  the  races  in  the  South 
have  progressed  as  well  as  they  have. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  spectacle 
is  the  spectacle  of  northern  newspapers 
dwelling  with  pleasure  upon  the  predicament 
of  the  southern  parent  who  is  forced  to  . 
choose  between  desegregation  and  no  school 
at  all  for  his  child.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  these  papers  that  this  is  the  crudest 
sort  of  blackmail;  that  the  North  Is  virtually 
putting  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  southern 
parent  in  a  gesture  which  every  northerner 
must  contemplate  with  shame. 

Indeed,  there  now  seems  little  doubt  that 
the  Court's  recent  decision  has  set  back  the 
cause  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  by  a  genera- 
tion. He  may  force  his  way  into  white 
schools,  but  he  will  not  force  his  way  into  " 
white  hearts  nor  earn  the  respect  he  seeks. 
What    evolution    was    slowly    and  wiselv 

achieving,  revolution  has  now  arrested,  and 
the  trail  of  bitterness  Will  lead  far. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carleton  Putnam. 
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who  are  against  the  spread  of  new 
knowledge.  They  will  not  come  right 
out  and  say  it,  but  they  vote  against 
every  practical  method  to  cause  new 
knowledge  to  spread.  Therefore,  at 
heart,  they  really  are  agaisnt  having 
other  people  learn  new  facts  and  facets 

of  what  man  has  developed,  althougtL      The  answer  is  as  simple  as  that, 
they  might  deny  this  in  conversation.  ^\» 
I  am  heartened,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  edi-  M 


People  simply  don't  seem  to  believe  it  until 
the  youngsters  aie  sticking  out  the  windows, 
or  roaming  the  streets  during  ordinary  school 
hours. 

They  can  express  their  belief  on  May  5. 
Sixty  percent  of  those  voting  must  say  "Yes", 
or  our  situation  wUl  become  more  acute 
and  more  expensive. 


tors  in  my  own  congressional  district  of 
Ohio  are  thinking  on  these  things.  Un- 
der leave  granted  me,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
by  Don  Beattie  from  the  April  18,  1959, 
issue  of  the  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gazette,  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  editorial  is  entitled  "Well,  We've 
Taken  First  Step  Backward  in  Educating 
Our  Children."  This  editorial  also 
points  up  the  growing  needs  of  additional 
schoolroom  facilities  which  characterize 
many  areas  of  our  expanding  Nation.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Well,  We've  Taken  First  Step  Backward  in 
Educating  Our  Children 

Ashland  moved  a  step  or  two  backward  this 
"week. 

Yes;  that's  exactly  what  it  amounts  to. 

Since  1950  Ashland  has  been  offering  kin- 
dergarten education  to  its  youngsters.  Most 
communities  in  our  State  do  and  have  done 
so  for  years  and  years. 

Next  year  Ashland  will  no  longer  endeavor 
to  train  its  youngest  children. 

The  process  of  our  educational  progress 
will  be  slowed  that  much. 

Next  year,  too,  the  program  offered  to  Ash- 
land's seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  will 
be  curtailed.  Training  in  industrial  arts, 
home  economics,  and  crafts  will  be  either 
elirninated  or  curtailed. 

And  three  classes  of  eighth  grade  students, 
usually  housed  at  the  Osborn  school,  will  be 
transported  to  and  from  Montgomery 
school — some  3%  miles  away — throughout 
the  school  year  so  that  ample  classroom  space 
can  be  found  for  them.  That  is  expensive 
and  time  consuming. 

The  following  year,  when  even  more 
crowded  conditions  are  certain,  Ashland  will 
take  another — even  more  drastic — step  back- 
ward in  its  educational  processes. 

In  1960-61  the  high  school  and  probably 
grades  seven  and  eight  may  have  to  go  on 
a  half -day  schedule. 

This  is  a  horrible  situation,  yet  it  is  true 
here. 

The  city  board  of  education  took  the  first 
official  steps  in  this  direction  Thursday 
evening. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in  our  commun- 
ity. 

Yet  it  is  with  us  and  the  situation  promises 
to  become  far  more  severe  before  we  can 
have  it  corrected. 

We  failed  to  approve  a  bond  issue  to  get 
the  correction  imderway  last  November. 
There  probably  are  people  who  are  proud 
of  that  achievement. 

Yet  those  people  still  face  the  problem  they 
refused  to  solve  before.  Now  they  are  forced 
to  suffer  along  with  expensive  temporary 
programs  and  still  spend  more  to  do  the 
same  they  were  offered  for  a  cheaper  nrice 
before. 

This,  antitaxers  tell  us,  is  wise. 

It's  another  victory  for  the  antispenders. 

Yet  they  will  argue  with  you  that  it's  wise 
to  spend  more  later  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  could  be  done  when  needed  for  less. 

The  kids  are  with  us. 

The  space  is  needed. 

This  newspaper  has  been  telling  the  public 
over  and  over  since  as  far  back  as  1953  that 
this  crisis  was  coming. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  23, 1959 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial: 

Lincoln's  Attitude  on  Race 

Much  has  been  printed  about  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  on  race  relations. 

His  words  have  been  twisted  by  the  prop- 
agandists to  produce  a  synthetic  attitude 
the  President  of  the  United  States  held 
when  the  social  conflict  led  to  a  war. 

Lincoln  had  definite  opinions  about  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races  and  its  dan- 
gers. He  spoke  out  publicly  and  with  force 
and  conviction  on  these  vital  issues. 

A  reader  has  requested  information  on 
quotations  from  Lincoln  on  the  subject. 
Research  yields  a  few  examples. 

In  an  adress  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  June 
26,  1857,  Lincoln  stated: 

"A  separation  of  the  races  is  the  only 
perfect  preventive  of  amalgamation;  but 
an  immediate  separation  is  impossible.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  keep  them  apart  where 
they  are  not  already  together. 

"A  few  free  colored  persons  may  get  into 
the  free  States  in  any  event;  but  their  num- 
ber is  too  insignificant  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  way  of  mixing  blood  •  •  *  such 
separation,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  effected  at  all, 
must  be  effected  by  colonization  •  *  *. 
The  enterprise  is  a  difficult  one,  but  'where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way'  and  what 
colonization  needs  most  is  a  hearty  will." 

In  his  famous  debates  with  Judge  Stephen 
Douglas,  Lincoln  at  Ottawa,  111.,  on  August 
21,  1859,  said: 

"1  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference 
between  the  two,  which  in  my  judgment, 
will  forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon 
the  footing  of  perfect  equality;  and  inas- 
much as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there 
must  be  a  difference,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior 
position." 

On  September  16,  1869,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Abraham  Lincoln  again  spoke  out  on  this 
subject  when  he  said: 

"There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
Negro  is  not  entitled  to  -all  the  natural 
rights,  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  right  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  •  •  * 

"I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas,  he  (the  Ne- 
gro) is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects — 
certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral 
or  intellectual  endowments.  But  in  the 
right  to  eat  bread,  without  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is 
my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas, 
and  the  equal  of  every  living  man. 

"I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been  in  favor 
of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races — I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been  in 
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favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  the 
Negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  of- 
fice, nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people. 

"I  will  add  to  this,  that  I  have  never  seen 
to  my  knowledge  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect 
equality,  social  and  political,  between  Ne- 
groes and  white  men.  *  *  * 

"I  give  him  (Judge  Douglas)  my  most 
solemn  pledge  that  I  will,  to  the  very  last 
stand  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  for- 
bids the  marrying  of  white  people  with 
Negroes." 

After  he  became  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, on  August  14,  1862,  recommended  colo- 
nization to  a  "Deputation  of  Free  Negroes  " 
who  called  on  him  at  the  White  House. 

"You  and  we  are  different  races.  We  have 
between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists 
between  almost  any  other  two  races. 
Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong  I  need  not 
discuss;  but  this  physical  difference  is  a 
great  disadvantage  to  us  both,  as  I  think. 

"Your  race  suffers  very  greatly,  many  of 
them  by  living  among  us,  while  ours  suffers 
from  your  presence.  In  a  word,  we  suffer  on 
each  side.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  us  a 
reason,  at  least,  why  we  should  be  sep- 
arated. *  *  • 

"Even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you 
are  yet  far  removed  from  being  placed  on 
an  equality  with  white  people.  *  *  •  on 
this  broad  continent  not  a  single  man  of 
your  race  is  made  the  equal  of  a  single  man 
of  ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  the  best, 
and  the  ban  is  still  upon  you.  *  *  *  I  cannot 
alter  it  if  I  would. 

"I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  effects  upon 
white  men,  growing  out  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  *  *  *  and  its  evil  effects  upon  the 
white  race. 

"See  our  present  condition — the  country 
engaged  in  war — our  white  men  cutting  one 
another's  throats  *  •  *  and  then  consider 
what  we  know  to  be  the  truth. 

"But  for  your  race  among  us  there  would 
be  no  war,  although  many  men  engaged  on 
either  side  do  not  care  for  you  one  way  or 
the  other.  *  •  *  It  is  better  for  us  both, 
therefore,  to  be  separated." 

When  Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  he  said: 

"I  have  urged  the  colonization  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  I  shall  continue. 

"My  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
linked  with  this  plan.  There  is  no  room  for 
two  distinct  races  of.  white  men  in  America, 
much  less  for  two  distinct  races  of  whites' 
and  blacks. 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  calamity  than 
the  assimilation  of  the  Negro  into  our  social 
and  political  life  as  our  equal.  •  •  * 

"Within  20  years  we  can  peacefully  colo- 
nize the  Negro  and  give  him  our  language, 
literature,  religion,  and  system  of  govern- 
ment under  conditions  in  which  he  can  rise 
to  the  full  measure  of  manhood. 

"This  he  can  never  do  "here.  We  can  never 
attain  the  ideal  union  our  fathers  dreamed, 
with  millions  of  an  alien,  inferior  race  among 
us,  whose  assimilation  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable." 

Thus  spoke  the  founder  of  the  Republican 
Party. 
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BAVID    LAWRENCE  Says: 


Lincoln  Held  Strong  Views  on  Race 


LINCOLN 


WASHINGTON— The  nation  is  observing  this 
week  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Eloquent  eulogies  are  being  spoken— and  he 
deserves  them  all.  But  if  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  just  100  years  ago  were  attributed 
today  to  anyone  in  public  life,  the  same  ut- 
terances would  be  denounced  as  coming  from 
a  racist,  or  extremist,  or  a 
person  who  defies  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Few  people  realize  how 
outspoken  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  against  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  how  he 
insisted  that  a  mere  over- 
turning of  precedent  in  a 
ruling  was  not  settled  law. 
It  was  just  100  years  ago 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
debating  with  Stephen 
Douglas  in  Illinois.  Only  a 
few  months  ago,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  published 
a  book  containing  facsimiles  of  the  printers 
copy  of  the  stenographic  record  of  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  "as  edited  and  prepared  for 
the  press  by  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  Lincoln's  speech 
delivered  July  13,  1858,  at  Chicago: 

"The  sacredness  that  Judge  Douglas  throws 
around  this  decision  (of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States)  is  a  degree  of  sacredness 
that  has  never  been  before  thrown  around  any 
other  decision.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  Why,  decisions  apparently  contrary  to 
that  decision,  or  that  good  lawyers  thought  were 
contrary  to  that  decision,  have  been  made  by 
that  very  court  before.  It  is  the  first  of  its 
kind;  it  is  an  astonisher  in  legal  history— it  is 
a  new  wonder  of  the  world." 

Proposes  Resistance 

In  speaking  further  of  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, Lincoln  said  at  Quincy,  111.,  on  October 
13,  1858: 

"...  But  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that 
decision  as  a  political  rule  which  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks 
it  wrong,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  the  President  to  favor  no 
measure  that  does  not  actually  concur  with  the 


principles  of  that  decision.  We  do  not  propose 
to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that 
way.  .  .  .  We  propose  so  resisting  it  as  to  have 
it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  judicial  rule 
established  upon  this  subject." 

In  another  speech  delivered  in  Chicago  on 
July  17,  1858,  Lincoln  quoted  with  approval  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  written  in  1820, 
which  declared  that  if  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  to  be  considered  as  "the  ulti- 
mate arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions," 
this  could  be  a  "very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed 
and  one  which  would  place  us  under  the  despot- 
ism of  an  oligarchy." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Ottawa,  111.,  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1858,  Lincoln  took  up  the  race  ques- 
tion.  He  denounced  slavery,  but  then  added: 

"I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political 
and  social  equality  between  the  white  and  the 
black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  which  in  my  judgment  will  prob- 
ably forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon 
the  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a 
difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in 
favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the 
superior  position. 

Entitled  to  Rights 

"I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Negro  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  right  to 
■life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I 
hold  that  -he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the 
white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas,  he  is 
not  my  equal  in  many  respects — certainly  not 
in  color,  perhaps  not  in  moral  or  intellectual  en- 
dowment. But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread, 
without  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own 
hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living 
man.  ... 

"What  next?  Free  them  and  make  them  po- 
litically and  socially  our  equals?  1  My  own  feel- 
ings will  not.  admit  of  this;  and  if  mine  would, 
we  well  know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of 
white  people  _  will  not.  Whether  this  feeling 
accords  with  justice  and  sound  judgment  is  not 
the  sole  question,  if,  indeed  it  is  any  part  of  it. 
A  universal  feeling  whether  well-  or  ill-founded, 
cannot  be  safely  disregarded.  We  cannot,  then, 
make  them  equals.  .  .  ." 

Copyright,  1959,  New  Yortc     Herald  Tribune,  Inc. 
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REPORT  from  WASHINGTON 

BY  WALTER  T ROHAN 
CHIEF  OF  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE'S  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

(Copyright  1961  by  the  Chicago  Tribune) 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  10  —  One  hundred  years  ago  to- 
morrow, on  the  eve  of  his  52d  birthday,  Abraham 
Lincoln  bade  Illinois  an  affectionate  farewell,  never 
to  return  again,  as  he  left  by  train  for  Washington  to  save 
the  Union,  a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which  devolved 
Jn  George  Washington. 

In  his  first  inaugural  Lincoln  said 
the  only  substantial  dispute  between 
the  stages  was  that  one  section  believed 
that  slavery  was  right  and  ought  to  be 
extended,  while  the  other  believed  it 
was  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  passage  of  a  century  finds 
the  country  still  divided  on  the  related 
issue  of  segregation  so  that  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  for  us  to  ex- 
amine what  Lincoln's  attitude  would  be 
if  he  were  here  today. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  the  south,  the  Trohan 
slave  state  of  Kentucky.  He  understood 
the  south  and  had  a  deep  sympathy  for  southerners  in 
their  problem  with  slavery.  He  opened  his  fourth  debate 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Charleston,  111.,  on  Sept.  18, 
1858  with  remarks  widely  quoted  by  segregationists. 

"  1  will  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been  in 
favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black  races, — that  I  am  not  nor 
ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Ne; 
groes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  inter- 
marry with  white  people;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this 
that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and 
black  races  which  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living 
together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality." 

"  You  and  We  Are  Different  Races" 

ALMOST  FOUR  YEARS  LATER,  on  Aug.  14,  1862,  he 
spoke  as  bluntly  to  a  group  of  free  Negroes,  the  first 
of  their  race  ever  to  visit  the  White  House  in  response  to  a 
Presidential  invitation.  These  remarks  are  widely  quoted  to 
portry  Lincoln  as  on  the  side  of  racial  extremists: 

"  You'  and  we  are  different  races.  We  have  between  us 
a  broader  difference  than  exists  between  almost  any  other 
two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need  not  discuss; 
but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  us 


both,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffers  very  greatly,  many  of 
them,  by  living  among  us,  while  ours  suffers  from  your 
presence.  In  a  word. we  suffer  on  each  side.  If  this  is  ad-j 
mitted,  it  affords  reason,  at  least,  why  we  should  be  sepa- 
rated." 

Lincoln  was  urging  the  Negroes  to  support  his  plan  for 
colonization,  probably  in  Central  America. 

"  Go  where  you  are  treated  best,"  he  continued,  "  and 
the  ban  is  still  upon  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this, 
but  to  present  it  as  a  fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I 
cannot  alter  it  if  I  would  ...  see  our  present  condition — 
the  country  engaged  in  war — our  white  men  cutting  one 
another's  throats — none  knowing  how  far  it  will  extend — 
and  then  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  But  for 
your  race  among  us  there  could  not  be  a  war,  altho^many 
men  engaged  on  either  side  do  not  care  for  you  one  way 
or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  without  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  basis,  the  war 
could  not  have  an  existence.  It  is  better,  for  us  both,  there- 
fore, to  be  separated." 

A  Tremendous  Reverence  for  Law 


BOTH  OF  THESE  QUOTATIONS  are  strong  wordsHvhich 
would  seem  to  put  Lincoln  on  the  side  of  the  segrega- 
tionists today.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lin- 
coln had  tremendous  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and 
for  law.  He  believed  education,  if  not  colonization,  was  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  This  would  have  placed  him  irrevo- 
cably in  the  ranks  of  the  integrationists  for  all  his  sympathy 
and  affection  for  the  southern  viewpoint.  Never  did  he  ex- 
press this  love  so  well  as  he  did  in  a  speech,  delivered  in 
Springfield,  Jan.  27,  1838,  just  before  his  29th  birthday: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  revo- 
lution never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violence  by  others. 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be- 
taught  in  the  schools,  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be 
written  in  the  primers,  spelling  books,  and.jn  the  almanacs; 
let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  Andy  in  short,  let  it 
become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation." 

Most  of  us  must,  in  all  honesty,  say  "  Amen." 


Zwei  von  95 


(FoTtsetzung  van  Heft  1) 

Weder  unsere  beiden  Studenten  —  Rosa  Taylor 
und  Adam  S.  —  noch  einer  ihrer  afrikanischen 
und  asiatischen  Studienkameraden  hatten  Schwie- 
rigkeiten,  an  der  Hochschule  der  Deutschen  Ge- 
werkschaften  in  Bernau  heimisch  zu  werden.  Sie 
wurden  —  ohne  alle  Rassenvorurteile,  wie  sie  in 
Bonn  die  Regel  sind  —  als  Gleichberechtigte  auf- 
genommen  in  das  Kollektiv  unserer  Studenten 
aus  der  DDR.  Als  selbstverstandliche  Reaktion 
carauf  bildete  sich  bei  unseren  afrikanischen  und 
asiatischen  Freunden  e  i  n  e  Meinung,  die  Rosa 
Taylor  in  die  Worte  fafite:  „Wir  studieren  sieher 

an  der  schonsten  Hoch- 
schule. Uns  gefallt  es 
hier  sehr  gut,  weil 
wir  uns  alle  ausge- 
zeichnet  verstehen." 
Verstehen,  gleichbe- 
rechtigtes,  fruchtbrin- 
gendes  Miteinander! 
Das  ist  so  bei  uns  in 
der  DDR,  das  ist  so  in 
alien  sozialistischen 
Landern.  Aber  ist  das 
iiberall  so  auf  unserer 
Erde?  Nehmen  wir 
die  USA.  Dort  verkun- 
dete  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, von  1860—1865 
Prasident  der  Ver- 
einigten  Staaten,  am 
22.  September  1862  die 
Befreiungsproklamation.  Durch  sie  wurden  ab 
1.  Januar  1863  alle  in  den  USA  lebenden  Farbigen 
von  der  Sklaverei  erlost.  Seitdem  die  Befreiungs- 
proklamation Lincolns  in  Kraft  trat,  sind 
100  Jahre  vergangen.  Die  in  den  USA  lebenden 
Neger  sind  seitdem  keine  Sklaven  mehr,  die  nach 
Gutdunken  ihres  Besitzers  verkauft,  miBhandelt 
oder  getotet  werden  konnen.  Sie  sind  laut  Ver- 
fassung  gleichberechtigt  wie  jeder  andere  Burger 
der  USA  —  auf  dem  Papier.  Und  in  Wirklichkeit? 
GewiB.  Farbige  diirfen  fiir  die  USA  bei  inter- 
nationalen  Wettkampfen  sportliche  Lorbeern  er- 
obern,  sie  diirfen' auch  fiir  die  USA  Soldaten  sein, 
sie  diirfen  —  nein,  sie  miissen  —  im  Kriege  kamp- 
fen  und  sterben  —  fiir  Rockefeller  und  Dupont. 
Und  sonst?  Zwei  Meldungen  aus  dem  vergamge- 
nen  Jahr  sagen  alles,  sie  sagen,  wie  frei  die  Neger 
in  den  USA,  dem  „Hort  der  Freiheit",  sind: 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


In  keiner  einzigen  Schule  der  USA-Staaten 
Alabama,  Mississippi  und  South  Carolina  gibt 
es  trotz  einer  entsprechenden  Entsdieidung 
des  Obersten  Gerichts  der  USA  gemeinsamen 
Unterricht  von  schwarzen  und  weiDen  Kin- 
dern. 

Im  Bundesstaat  Virginia  sind  1700  farbige 
Kinder  seit  drei  Jahren  durch  eine  vom 
Rassenwahn  diktierte  Schulpolitik  vom  Unter- 
richt ausgeschlossen. 

Die  Zahl  dieser  Meldungen  konnte  beliebig  ver- 
groBert  werden.  Taglich  ereignen  sich  in  den  USA 
—  selbst  im  Norden  —  rieue  Falle  von  Rassen- 
diskriminierung,  von  der  Beleidigung  bis  zum 
kaltbliitigen  Mord.  Lincolns  Vermachtnis  wurde 
gerade  in  den  USA  nicht  erfullt,  wenn  auch 
solche  Sender  wie  RIAS  taglich  das  Gegenteil  be- 
haupten.  Die  harten  Tatsachen  bezeugen  esanders. 

F.Ha. 


Weit  abseits  von  seinen  weifien  MitschuJerD  —  wie  ein 
Aussatziger  —  sitzt  dieser  Negerschuler  in  Norfolk,  USA- 
Staat  Virginia  Fotos:  ZB 


(Translation  of  small  article)      2  from  95 
(continuation  from  Edition  I) 

Neither  our  two  students,  Rosa  Taylor  and  Adam  S0 ,  nor  any  of  their  African 
and  Asiatic  school  comrades  had  difficulties  feeling  at  home  in  the  high  school 
of  the  German  factories  in  Bernau.    They  were  takn — without  any  racial  dis- 
crimination ,  which  is  the  rule  in  Bonn — as  equals  in  our  students1  collectives 
in  the  German  Democratic  Republic.    As  a  normal  reaction  there,  our  African 
and  Asiatic  friend  formed  the  opinion  that  Rosa  Taylor  puts  into  words:    We  are 
studying  here  in  the  best  high  school.    We  like  it  here  very  much  because  we 
understand  everything.    Understanding,  equal,  fruitful  cooperation.    That  is 
the  way  it  is  here  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  that  is  the  way  it 
is  in  all  socialist  countries ,  but  is  it  this  way  in  every  corner  of  the  world? 
Take  the  U.S.A.    There  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  from 
I86O-L965,  on  September  22,  1862  proclaimed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
This  freed,  as  of  January  1,  1963 ,  all  colored  people  living  in  the  U.S.A.  from 
slavery.    A  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since  Lincoln' s  Emancipation  Proclamation 
went  into  effect.    The  negros  living  in  the  United  States  are  since  that  time 
no  longer  slaves  that  may  be  bought  and  sold,  mishandled  or  killed,  as  property 
of  their  owners.    They  have  the  same  rights  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States — on  paper.    And  in  truth?    Of  course,  colored  people  are  allowed  to  compete 
for  the  United  States^  for  the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory  in  International  sportf^^ 
competitions,  they  may — no,  they  must — be  soldiers  for  the  United  States  and 
fight  and  die  in  wars — for  Rockefelllw  and  DuPont.    j|nd  besides?    Two  reports 
from  last  year  say  everything  about  how  free  the  negros  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
"shield  of  freedom"  are: 

"In  no  school  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  South  Carolina  are  there  integrated 
schools  with  both  white  and  black  children  in  spite  of  an  outstanding  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. " 

"1700  colored  children  have  been  barred  from  public  instruction  for  three  years 
due  to  a  racially-dictated  school  policy  in  the  state  of  Virginia. " 

The  number  of  these  reports  can  easily  be  enlarged.    Daily,  new  incidents  of 
racial  discrimination  in  the  U.S.A.  -  even  in  the  north  -  can  be  found  ranging 

from  insults  to  cold  blooded  murder.    Lincoln's  legacy  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled 
in  the  United  States  even  though  such  radio  stations  as  RIAS  (West  Berlin  station) 
daily  broadcast  the  opposite.    The  hard  facts  indicate  otherwise. 

(Caption  under  picture)    Far  away  from  his  white  schoolmates  -  as  an  outcast  - 
sits  this  negro  pupil  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


The  Louisville  Times 
February  10,  1964 


Lincoln's  Hopes  for  the  Negro 


"What  I  would  most  desire  would  be  the  separation  of  the  white  and 
black  races." 

(Spolcen  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  July  17,  1838),  Abraham  Lincoln  Complete 
Works,  edited  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  published  by  The  Century  Company,  1894, 
Volume  I,  page  273. 

"I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races — 
that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes, 
—nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people; 
and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which  will  ever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live, 
while  they  do  remain  together.,  there  must  be  the  position  of.  superior  and  in* 
ferior,  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior 
position  assigned  to  the  white  race." 


(Spolcen  in  sixth  joint  debate  with  Senator  Douglas  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  October 
13,  1858),  Abraham  Lincoln  Complete  Works,  edited  by-Nicolay  and  Hay,  The 
Century  Company,  1894,  pages  369,  370,  457  and  458;  also  at  Charleston,  Illinois, 
September  18,  1858,  in  fourth  debate  with  Douglas. 


"Why  . . .  should  the  people  of  your  race  be  colonized,  and  where?  Why 
should  they  leave  this  country?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper 
consideration.  You  and  we  are  different  races.  We  have  between  us  a  broader 
difference  than  exists  between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong  I  need  not  discuss,  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage 
to  us  both,  as  I  think  your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living 
among  us,  while  ours  suffer  from  your  presence.  In  a  word  we  suffer  on  each 
side.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason  at  least  why  we  should  be  separated. 

"It  is  better  for  both,  therefore,  to  be  separated." 


(Spoken  to  a  committee  of  colored  men  at  the  White  House,  July  14,  1862). 
The  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  15,  1862,  page  1;  New  York  Semi-Weekly 
Times,  August  15,  1862,  page  5. 


CITIZENS'  COUNCILS  OF  AMERICA 

W.  J.  SIMMONS,  Director 

315  Plaza  Building 
Jackson^  Mississippi 


□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  Lincoln's  plans  for  settling  the  American 
Negro  Problem. 

□  I  would  also  like  to  receive  literature  on  the  basic  reasons  for  social  separation  of 
whites  and  negroes. 


IN  HIS  OWN 
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Lincoln's  Hopes  for  the  Negro 


IN  EDS  OWN  WORDS 


•What  I  wouM  most  desire  would  be  the  separation  of  the  wKte  and 
tAaek  saces." 

(Sprifen  at  SnringfieW,  ffiSnofe,  July  17,  K38),  Abraham  Lincoln  Complete 
Works,  editedlby  Nicolay  and  Hay,  published  by  The  Century  Company,  1894, 
Vofomo  1,  page  373. 

*T  wfl!  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races — 
Ibat  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  m  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes, 
—nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people; 
end  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  laces  which  will  ever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live, 
while  they  do  remain  together,  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  in- 
ferior, and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior 
position  assigned  to  the  white  race." 

(Spoken  in  sixth  joint  debate  with  Senator  Douglas  at  Qainey,  Illinois,  October 
13,  1858),  Abraham  Lincoln  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  The 
Century  Company,  1894,  pages  369,  370,  457  and  458;  also  at  Charleston,  Illinois, 
September  18,  1858,  in  fourth  debate  with  Douglas. 


"Why  . . .  should  the  people  of  your  race  be  colonized,  and  where?  Why 
should  they  leave  this  country?  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for  proper 
consideration.  You  and  we  are  different  races.  We  have  between  us  a  broader 
difference  than  exists  between  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong  I  need  not  discuss,  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disadvantage 
to  us  both,  as  I  think  your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living 
among  us,  while  ours  suffer  from  your  presence,  fn  a  word  we  suffer  on  each 
Side.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason  at  least  why  we  should  be  separated. 

"It  is  better  for  both,  therefore,  to  be  separated." 

(Spoken  to  a  committee  of  colored  men  at  the  White  House,  July  14,  1862). 
The  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  August  15,  1862,  page  1;  New  York  Serai-Weekly 
Times,  August  IS,  1862,  page  5. 

i  CITIZENS*  COUNCILS  OF  AMERICA 

315  Plaza  Building 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

O  Mease  send  me  more  information  on  Lincoln's  plans  for  settling  the  American 
Negro  Problem. 

□  I  would  also  like  to  receive  literature  on  the  basic  seasons  for  social  separation  of 
whites  and  negroes. 

Warno  

Pity 


SCHWENGEL'S  VIEW: 

Ad  Twists  Lincoln 
Attitude  on  Negro 


By  DOROTHY  WILLIAMS 
Times  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON  -  Cong.  Fred 
Schwengel  says  that  a  paid  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Citizens' 
Councils  of  America  published 
in  today's  Washington  Post 
gave  an  inaccurate  impression 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  attitude 
toward  the  Negro. 

At  the  same  time  the  Daven- 
port Republican  praised  as  "an 
appropriate  and  adequate  an- 
swer" an  editorial  printed  in 
the  same  edition  of  the  Post 
which  sought  to  put  in  the  prop- 
er context  a  quotation  in  the 
advertisement. 

House  Debate 

The  advertisement,  obviously 
printed  to  appear  coincidentally 
with  the  closing  day  of  House 
debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill, 
quoted  Lincoln  as  saying  on  Ju- 
ly 17,  1859,  "What  I  would  most 


desire  would  be  the  separation 
of  the  white  and  black  races." 

Schwengel,  an  avid  student  of 
Lincolnia,  said  he  believes  the 
statement  is  correctly  attribut- 
ed, but,  he  pointed  out,  the 
Civil  War  president  made  many 
statements  on  the  race  issue  in- 
cluding one  to  a  group  of  Ne- 
groes in  Richmond  on  April  9, 
1864,  when  he  said: 

"I  am  but  God's  humble  in- 
strument, but  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  as  long  as  I  shall 
live  no  one  shall  put  a  shackle 
to  your  limbs  and  you  shall 
have  all  the  rights  which  God 
has  given  to  every  other  free 
citizen  of  this  republic." 
Publishes  Ad 

The  Post  editorial  said  the 
paper  was  publishing  the  adver- 
tisement "out  of  deference  to 
the  right  of  those  with  whom  we 
disagree  to  present  their  views 
to  the  public." 

Speaking  of  the  quotations  in 
the  advertisement,  the  editorial 
commented,  "Considered  by 
themselves,  they  make  Lincoln 
sound  like  a  racist,  a  rank  seg- 
regationist. 

"He  was  neither ,^  the  editor- 
ial continued.  •"Sedulous  selec- 
tion, .it  is  well  known,  can  make 
the  Scriptures  seem  the  work  of 
Satan." 


Journal 

Shreveport,  La. 
2-12-64 


Placed  by  Citizens  Councils— 

Ads  Quote  Lincoln's 
Words  on  Segregation 


JACKSON,  Miss.  Iffl  —  The 
Citizens  Councils  of  America 
says  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
segregationist,  according  to  his 
own  words. 

In  newspaper  advertisements 
throughout  the  country  Tuesday, 
the  eve  of  Lincoln's  birthday, 
the  council  quoted  words  spo- 
ken by  him  106  years  ago  show- 
ing him  in  favor  of  racial 
separation.  (The  ad  appeared 
in  The  Shreveport  Journal 
Tuesday.) 

Under  the  heading  "Lincoln's 
Hopes  for  the  Negroes,"  the  ad 
quoted  Lincoln  as  saying: 


"What  I  would  most  desire 
would  be  the  separation  of  the 
white  and  black  races." 

AFTER  THE  publication,  a 
top  council  official  said  a  sack- 
ful of  mail  reached  the  national 
headquarters  in  Jackson  seek- 
ing more  information  on  Lin- 
coln's civil  rights  statements. 

The  council  said  it  knew  of 
no  refusals  by  any  newspapers 
to  carry  the  ad  as  of  Tues- 
day. 

But  the  advertising  director 
of  the  Oregon  Journal  and  the 
Oregonian,  both  in  Portland, 
!Ore.,  said  he  had  rejected  the 
ad  because  it  was  "not  in  the 
public  interest"  and  has  con- 
sidered it  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage racial  hatred. 

A  REFERENCE  attributed 
the  quote  to  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  July  17,  1858,  accord- 
ing to  "Abraham  Lincoln  Com- 
plete Works,"  edited  by  Nico- 
lay  and  Hay,  published  by  the 
Century  Co.,  1894,  Volume  8, 
Page  273. 

In  Washington,  Rep.  Fred 
Schwengel,  R-Iowa,  an  expert 
on  the  life  and  views  of  Lin- 
jcoln,  called  the  council's  ad- 
vertisement an  "ugly,  unhis- 
torical,  unscholarly  misuse  of 
the  facts  of  history."  ■ 

He  did  not  deny  the  accuracy 
of  the  quote,  but  said:  "What  is 
wrong  with  unfortunate  use  of 
honest  quotations  from  Lincoln 
is  the  misuse  and  apparently 
deliberate  torturing  of  the 
truth." 


SCHWENGEL  SAID  Lincoln 
later  took  a  "more  restrained 
attitude  toward  the  problem  .  .  . 

"The  more  he  delved  into  the 
problem  this  advertisement 
seeks  to  exploit  in  the  interests 
of  injustice,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  became  of  the  posi- 
tion that  led  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation." 

Council  executive  Louis  Hol- 
lis  said  members  had  been  urg- 
ing release  of  "this  informa- 
tion for  several  years  to  the 
general  public.  We  have  re- 
produced it  from  time  to  time 
in  our  official  publication,"  The 
Citizen. 


FINANCIAL   SUPPORT  of 

the  council  comes  from  its 
members,  but  the  Mississippi 
Legislature  provides  some 
funds  through  the  Sovereignty 
Commission,  a  state  segrega- 
tion watchdog  group. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an 
editorial,  admitted  the  state- 
ments were  made  by  Lincoln, 
but  said  they  were  "divorced 
from  the  context  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were 
uttered. 

ONE  REFERENCE  from  the 
book  quoted  Lincoln  as  saying: 
"I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been 
in  favor  of  bringing  about  in 
any  way  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races— that  I  am  not  nor  ever 
have  been  in  favor  of  making 
voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes." 

The  same  reference  also  quot- 
ed the  former  President  as  be- 
ing against  intermarriage  and 
saying  there  was  "a  physical 
difference  between  the  white 
and  black  races  which  will  ever 
forbid  the  two  races  living  to- 
gether on  terms  of  social  and 
and  political  equality." 

(These  quotations  have  ap- 
peared in  a  Lincoln  Day  edi- 
torial published  annually  in 
The  Shreveport  Journal  for  the 
past  nine  years.) 


Louisville  Times 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
February  12,  1964 


A  Rap  At  An  Ad 

Advertisements  branding  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  segregationist  have  been  rapped  by 
Representative  Fred  Schwengel  (R.,  Iowa),  an 
expert  on  the  life  and  views  of  Lincoln.  He 
said  the  ads,  placed  in  papers  throughout  the 
country  by  the  Citizens'  Councils  of  America, 
are  an  "ugly,  unhistorical,  unscholarly  misuse 
of  the  facts  of  history." 


\ 


Louisville  Times 
Lomisville,  Kentucky 
February  25,  1964 


LETTERS  TO  THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


Sees  A  Contradiction 

To  The  Editors:  Your  cartoonist,  Rob- 
ert York,  on  February  12  portrayed 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  champion  of  civil 
rights.  On  February  10,  The  Times  car- 
ried an  advertisement  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln at  a  White  House  meeting  on 
July  14,  1862. 

"Why  .  .  .  should  the  people  of 
you  race  be  colonized,  and  where? 
Why  should  they  leave  this  country? 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  question  for 
a  proper  consideration.  You  and  we 
are  different  races.  We  have  between 
us  a  broader  difference  than  exists  be- 
tween almost  any  other  two  races. 
Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  need 
not  discuss,  but  this  physical  dif- 
ference is  a  great  disadvantage  to.  us 
both,  as  I  think  your  race  suffers  very 
greatly,  many  of  them  by  living  among 
us,  while  ours  suffer  from  your 
presence.  In  a  word  we  suffer  on  each 
side.   If  this  be  admitted,  it  affords 


a  reason  at  least  why  we  should  be 
separated. 

"It  is  better  for  both,  therefore, 
to  be  separated." 

In  light  of  the  above  quotation  from 
historical  and  documented  sources,  it 
is  evident  that  Mr.  York's  depiction 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinions  in  the  matter 
of  civil  rights  is  either  a  case  of  de- 
liberate distortion  or  malicious  mis- 
interpretation, or  both.  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  York  is  influenced  by  a 
dictatorial  kibitzer? 

GEORGE  L.  WOOD, 

2124  Winston  Ave.,  Louisville. 

«j;-  .  y-v  "  .  ,■  ;,;:>;;       ';,„,  ;  T.V.« 

The  quotation  from  a  statement  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1862  was  correct.  As  the  author  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1963,  how- 
ever, Lincoln  made  himself  the  champion  of 
Negro  freedom,  as  he  has  been  recognized  ever 
since. — (Editor. 


'Man's  Present  Shame' 


Johnson  Cites  Lincoln 
To  Condemn  Racism 


By  ROY  REED 
©  New  York  Times  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  —  President  Johnson 
invoked  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
yesterday  to  condemn  racial  suspicions, 
racial  hatred  and  racial  violence. 

These  are  "man's  ancient  curse  and 
man's  present  shame,"  he  told  several 


hundred  adults  and  children  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

He  spoke  at  a  ceremony  commemo- 
rating the  185th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth.  Republican  participation  was 
limited  to  a  recorded  recitation  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  by  Senate 
minority  leader  Everett  M.  Dirksen  of 
Illinois. 

Although  civil  rights  was  the  dominant 
theme  of  Johnson's  speech,  he  did  not 
go  beyond  a  general  call  for  an  end 
to  discrimination.  He  is  expected  to  de- 
fine his  civil  rights  proposals  for  this 
year  in  a  message  to  Congress  later 
this  week.  He  is  scheduled  to  meet  with 
ciyil  rights  leaders  today. 

"For  untold  centuries,"  Johnson  told 
the  shivering  but  attentive  audience, 
"men  of  different  colors  and  religions 
and  castes  and  ethnic  backgrounds  have 
despised  each  other,  have  fought  each 
other,  have  enslaved  and  have  killed 
each  other  in  the  name  of  these  false 
idols. 

"And  at  what  a  terrible  cost  in 
crippled  souls  —  in  human  creativity 
wasted  on  hate  —  in  lost  opportunities 
for  growth  and  learning  and  common 
prosperity!" 

He  said  President  Lincoln  stood  as 
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a  teacher  to  all  humanity  in  what  he 
did  to  combat  racism  in  America. 

Johnson  noted  that  Lincoln  had  begun 
his  career  as  something  less  than  "the 
Great  Emancipator"  and  had  developed 
his  views  on  the  race  question  over 
a  period  of  time,  progressing  from  a. 
separatist  philosophy  that  espoused 
colonization  of  free  Negroes  abroad  to 
a  concept  of  a  multi-racial  community 
that  went  "beyond  theories  of  black 
power  or  white  power." 

"He  died  before  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  voice  to  this  vision," 
Johnson  said.  "We  can  never  know  what 
course  history  would  have  taken  had 
Booth's  bullet  not  brought  down  this 
towering  political  saint  and  stoked  the 
fires  of  vengeance.  We  do  know  that 
it  has  taken  more  than  a  century  for 
us  as  a  nation  to  assert  the  ideal  that 
Lincoln  had  barely  formulated." 

Johnson  praised  Lincoln's  "brooding 


compassion,"  "love  for  humanity,"  "dedi 
cation  to  hard  responsibility"  and  "un 
yielding  determination." 

In  what  some  saw  as  an  allusion  tc 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  Johnson  said: 

"Lincoln  was  often  racked  by  doubts, 
In  the  conduct  of  grave  human  affairs, 
dogmatic  certainty  is  often  the  hand- 
maiden of  catastrophe. 

"But  doubt  can  lead  to  disaster,  too — 
paralyzing  the  will  when  the  times  cry 
out  for  action. 

"The  true  quality  of  Lincoln  emerges, 
I  think,  from  the  fact  that  for  four 
long  brutal  years  he  never  permitted 
his  anguish  and  doubt  to  ever  deter 
him  from  acting." 

Johnson,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  John- 
son and  daughter  Lynda,  spoke  from 
the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  memorial, 
ignoring  the  sharp,  cold  wind.  Before 
speaking,  he  placed  a  wreath  of  red- 
white-and-blue  carnations  at  the  foot  of 
the  Lincoln  statue. 
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Emancipation:  113  Years  Later 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  G.  S.  Boritt,  formerly  of 
Washington  University  in  Saint  Louis,  for  bringing  the  paper  on 
which  this  Lincoln  Lore  is  based  to  my  attention.  I  am  especially  in- 
debted to  his  student,  Yvette  Fulcher,  for  allowing  me  to  see  the  results 
of  her  industrious  survey  of  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln  among 
blacks  today  and  to  use  that  study  as  the  basis  for  this  article.  I  am  per- 
forming strictly  a  reporter's  role  here;  Ms.  Fulcher  asked  all  the  ques- 
tions, tabulated  all  the  answers,  and,  in  a  word,  did  all  the  work.  She 
had  excellent  guidance.  Professor  Boritt  is  the  author  of  numerous  arti- 
cles on  Lincoln,  including  "A  Case  of  Political  Suicide?  Lincoln  and  the 
Mexican  War"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
and  the  forthcoming  "The  Voyage  to  the  Colony  of  Linconia:  The  Six- 
teenth President,  Black  Colonization,  and  the  Defense  Mechanism  of 
Avoidance."  He  is  working  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  economic  thought. 
Ms.  Fulcher  was  a  freshman  student  in  Professor  Boritt's  course  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  last  year  and  has,  I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  a  most 
promising  future  ahead  of  her. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Ms.  Fulcher  attempts  to  quantify  the 
unquantifiable.  She  had  to  make  allowances  in  her  final  tabulations 
for  intensity  of  feeling,  tone  of  response,  etc.  Incidentally,  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  are  altogether  mine  and  are  based,  in  part,  on  James 
M.  McPherson's  useful  collection,  The  Negro's  Civil  War:  How  Ameri- 
can NegroesFelt  and  Acted  during 
the  War  for  the  Union  (New  York, 
19651 

M.  E.  N.,  Jr. 
Skepticism  among  some 
black  people  greeted  even 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  national 
scene  in  1860.  H.  Ford  Doug- 
lass, an  Illinois  black  leader, 
suggested  at  an  abolitionist 
picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts, that  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  simply  a  Henry  Clay 
Whig,  and  he  believes  just  as 
Henry  Clay  believed.  .  .  .  And 
Henry  Clay  was  just  as  odious 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause  and 
anti-slavery  men  as  ever  was 
John  C.  Calhoun.  .  .  ."  By  de- 
grees, the  black  orator  work- 
ed up  to  the  drastic  assertion 
that  "Abraham  Lincoln,  .  .  . 
is  on  the  side  of  this  Slave 
Power  .  .  .  ,  that  has  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Douglass  was  misin- 
formed on  at  least  one  point, 
for  he  said  that  Lincoln's  pro- 
posal was  "to  let  the  people 
and  the  Territories  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way."  This  was  the 
solution,  of  course,  of  Stephen 
Douglas  but  not  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

FIGURE  1.  Professor  Benjamin  Quarles 


H.  Ford  Douglass  represented  only  a  minority  among  the 
black  minority  in  1860,  and  by  1865,  his  opinions  had  surely 
shrunk  in  influence.  Even  the  first  cautious  rumblings  of  Lin- 
coln's great  emancipation  policy  were  enthusiastically  greet- 
ed by  black  men.  When  a  message  to  Congress  of  March  6, 
1862,  suggested  federal  compensation  to  any  state  which  mov- 
ed to  abolish  slavery  gradually,  the  Anglo- African,  a  Negro 
newspaper,  called  it  "an  event  which  sent  a  thrill  of  joy 
throughout  Christendom."  The  paper  called  it  "a  stroke  of  pol- 
icy, grandly  reticent  on  the  part  of  its  author,  yet  most  timely 
and  sagacious,  which  has  secured  for  Abraham  Lincoln  a  con- 
fidence and  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  whole 
loyal  people,  such  as  no  man  has  enjoyed  in  the  present  era." 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  increased  the  enthusi- 
asm in  a  crescendo  which  erupted  into  wild  rejoicing  when,  on 
April  4,  1865,  the  Great  Emancipator  visited  the  conquered 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  A  Negro  correspondent  reported 
the  scene  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  this  way: 

The  great  event  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  was  the 
arrival  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
describing  the  scene  along 
the  route.  The  colored  popu- 
lation was  wild  with  enthu- 
siasm. Old  men  thanked 
God  in  a  very  boisterous 
manner,  and  old  women 
shouted  upon  the  pave- 
ment as  high  as  they  had 
ever  done  at  a  religious  re- 
vival. .  .  . 

Everyone  declares  that 
Richmond  never  before  pre- 
sented such  a  spectacle  of 
jubilee.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  those  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  informal  re- 
ception of  the  President 
were  mainly  negroes.  There 
were  many  whites,  but  they 
were  lost  in  the  great  con- 
course of  American  citizens 
of  African  descent.  .  .  . 

I  visited  yesterday  sever- 
al of  the  slave  jails,  where 
men,  women,  and  children 
were  confined,  or  herded, 
for  the  examination  of  pur- 
chases. .  .  .  The  owners,  as 
soon  as  they  were  aware 
that  we  were  coming,  open- 
ed wide  the  doors  and  told 
the  confined  inmates  they 
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were  free.  The  poor  souls  could  not  realize  it  until  they  saw 
the  Union  army.Even  then  they  thought  it  must  be  a  pleasant 
dream,  but  when  they  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  they  were  sa- 
tisfied that  their  freedom  was  perpetual.  One  enthusiastic 
old  negro  woman  exclaimed:  "I  know  that  I  am  free,  for  I 
have  seen  Father  Abraham  and  felt  him." 

When  the  President  returned  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Porter,  in  the  evening,  he  was  taken  from  the  wharf  in  a  cut- 
ter. Just  as  he  pushed  off,  amid  the  cheering  of  the  crowd, 
another  good  old  colored  female  shouted,  "Don't  drown 
Massa  Abe,  for  God's  sake!" 
After  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated  ten  days  later,  Ed- 
gar Dinsmore,  a  black  soldier  from  New  York,  wrote  his 
fiancee: 

We  mourn  for  the  loss  of  our  great  and  good  President  as  a 
loss  irreperable.  Humanity  has  lost  a  firm  advocate,  our 
race  its  Patron  Saint,  and  the  good  of  all  the  world  a  fitting 
object  to  emulate.  .  .  .  The  name  Abraham  Lincoln  will  ever 
be  cherished  in  our  hearts,  and  none  will  more  delight  to  lisp 
his  name  in  reverence  than  the  future  generations  of  our 
people. 

Most  Lincoln  students  have  suspected  for  some  time  that 
the  predictions  of  eternal  reverence  for  Lincoln  on  the  part  of 
American  Negroes  have  proved  to  be  in  error.  There  have  been 
some  undercurrents  of  ambivalence  all  along.  At  the  inau- 
gural ceremonies  of  the  Freedmen's  Memorial  Monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  14,  1876, 
"nearly  all  of  the  colored  organizations  in  the  city"  heard 
Frederick  Douglass,  black  abolitionist,  give  a  memorable  and 
prophetic  address.  He  pointed  out  carefully  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  black  Americans  "have  sought  to  do 
honor  to  any  American  great  man."  Before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, he  intimated,  Negroes  had  had  no  reason  to  celebrate 
American  history.  Then,  warning  his  audience  that  "Truth  is 
proper  and  beautiful  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,"  Douglass 
dropped  his  bombshell:  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  not,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  either  our  man  or  our  model.  .  .  .  He 
was  pre-eminently  the  white  man's  President.  .  .  ."  Douglass 
conceded  to  his  "white  fellow-citizens,  a  pre-eminence  in  this 
worship"  of  Lincoln.  "You  are  the  children  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," he  said.  "We  are  at  best  only  his  step-children,  children 
by  adoption,  children  by  force  of  circumstances  and  neces- 
sity." Douglass  then  catalogued  the  inadequacies  he  found  in 
Lincoln's  policies.  Above  all,  "He  was  ready  and  willing  at 
any  time  during  the  first  years  of  his  administration  to  deny, 
postpone  and  sacrifice  the  rights  of  humanity  in  the  colored 
people,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  white  people  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  the  Union  was  more  to  him  than  our  freedom  or 
our  future.  ..."  The  specific  charges  were  these: 
.  .  .  he  tarried  long  in  the  mountain;.  .  .  he  strangely  told  us 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  war; ...  he  still  more  strange- 
ly told  us  to  leave  the  land  in  which  we  were  born; ...  he  re- 
fused to  employ  our  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Union; 
.  .  .  after  accepting  our  services  as  colored  soldiers,  he  re- 
fused to  retaliate  when  we  were  murdered  as  colored  prison- 
ers; ...  he  told  us  he  would  save  the  Union  if  he  could  with 
slavery;  ...  he  revoked  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
of  General  Fremont; .  .  .  he  refused  to  remove  the  comman- 
der of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  was  more  zealous  in  his 
efforts  to  protect  slavery  than  suppress  rebellion.  .  .  . 
Except  for  quotable  quotes  illustrating  Lincoln's  racial 
views  before  the  Civil  War,  Douglass  had  laid  out  the  black 
case  against  Lincoln  largely  as  it  has  been  laid  out  ever  since 
by  any  black  who  disliked  him.  The  quotable  quotes  and  the 
public  controversy  necessary  to  make  the  case  against  Lin- 
coln a  subject  for  popular  consumption  were  both  provided, 
ironically,  by  the  Citizens'  Councils  of  America,  white  South- 
ern groups  which  opposed  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  In  advertisements  widely  printed  in  major  American 
newspapers,  including  the  Washington  Post,  in  February  of 
1964,  the  Citizens'  Councils  claimed  that  three  quotations  re- 
presented "Lincoln's  Hopes  for  the  Negro  In  His  Own  Words." 
Two  of  the  three  dealt  with  colonization,  and  the  third  was  an 
answer  to  Stephen  Douglas,  protesting  that  he  (Lincoln)  was 
not  "in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  poli- 


tical equality  of  the  white  and  black  races."  The  irony  of  this 
campaign  was  that  it  may  have  convinced  blacks  and  left 
whites  unconvinced.  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  Bibliography  Committee  for  Lincoln  Lore, 
commented  simply:  "Sedulous  selection,  it  is  well  known,  can 
make  the  Scriptures  seem  the  work  of  Satan." 

Nevertheless,  a  period  of  black  disillusionment,  epitomized 
by  Lerone  F.  Bennett's  article  in  Ebony  in  1968  ("Was  Abe 
Lincoln  a  White  Supremacist?"),  began,  and  it  has  appar- 
ently reached  deeply  into  the  black  community. 

We  can  be  sure  of  very  little  in  this  area  because,  despite  its 
being  a  topic  on  which  almost  everyone  has  an  opinion,  scien- 
tific surveys  of  Negro  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln  are  few 
and  far  between.  A  brief  check  of  our  files  at  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  uncovered  no  such  surveys  whatever. 
Therefore,  the  significance  of  Yvette  Fulcher's  survey  of  "The 
Attitudes  of  Blacks  Today  Toward  Abraham  Lincoln"  is 
great.  It  provides  us  with  our  first  concrete  sampling  of  this 
very  important  segment  of  opinion  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Ms.  Fulcher's  survey  was  conducted  by  mail.  One  hundred 
twenty  persons  were  contacted  and  all  but  thirteen  respond- 
ed. The  questions  were  designed  so  as  not  to  be  loaded  in  favor 
of  one  answer  or  another  and  so  as  to  be  understandable  to 
"not  only  a  black  Representative  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress .  .  .  ,  but  also  a  black  former  convict  with  an  eighth 
grade  education."  These  are  the  six  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  your  mind  when  you 
hear  the  name  "Abraham  Lincoln?" 

2.  What  is  black  colonization? 

3.  Was  Abraham  Lincoln  good  or  bad  for  blacks  in  the 

1860's? 

4.  Is  Abraham  Lincoln  and  what  he  stood  for  good  or  bad 
for  blacks  in  1974? 

5.  What  is  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

6.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Ms.  Fulcher  broke  the  responses  down  by  some  simple  so- 
cial classifications.  Government  officials,  business  execu- 
tives, doctors,  lawyers,  and  writers  were  classified  as  black 
professionals.  Engineers,  nurses,  union  leaders,  school  offi- 
cials, and  teachers  were  classified  as  higher  white-collar 
workers.  Firemen,  policemen,  social  workers,  secretaries,  and 
soldiers  were  classified  as  lower  white-collar  workers.  Dock 
workers,  trash  collectors,  custodians,  and  assembly  line  work- 
ers were  classified  as  wage  or  blue-collar  workers.  Another 
classification  included  the  unemployed,  welfare  recipients, 
present  and  former  convicts,  and  criminals.  Mothers  were 
considered  a  special  classification  as  well,  perhaps  because  of 
Ms.  Fulcher's  own  reading  of  the  importance  of  mothers  in 
light  of  the  history  of  the  black  family.  The  elderly  were  given 
a  category  to  themselves,  as  were  students. 

The  tabulated  results  of  the  survey,  broken  down  according 
to  these  categories,  appear  below: 

Professionals 


Question 

#1  #2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

3  4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Anti-Lincoln 

12  10 

13 

14 

13 

13 

Neutral 

2  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Higher  White-Collar 

Question 

#1  #2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

9  3 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Anti-Lincoln 

10  13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

Neutral 

0  3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Lower  White-Collar 

Question 

#1  #2 

#3 

#4 

#5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

16  16 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Anti-Lincoln 

4  3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Neutral 

1  2 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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Blue-Collar 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

3 

1 

2 

3  3 

3 

Anti-Tiinroln 

I  Hill  UlllvUlll 

8 

8 

9 

8  8 

g 

\l  PlltTPll 
1    CULL  CU 

0 

2 

o 

0  0 

n 

Unemployed 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

2 

1 

2 

2  2 

2 

Anti-Lincoln 

6 

6 

6 

6  6 

6 

Neutral 

0 

1 

0 

0  0 

0 

Mothers 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Ti         T  *  1 

Pro-Lincoln 

3 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

Anti-Lincoln 

0 

2 

2 

2  2 

2 

Neutral 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

Elderly 

Question 

#1 

#2 

no 

ff4  ffo 

ffo 

x  ro-J-iincoln 

2 

2 

9 

o 

Anti -Lincoln 

0 

0 

a 
U 

a  o 

A 
U 

Neutral 

0 

0 

a 
U 

A  A 

u  u 

A 
U 

Students 

Question 

#1 

#2 

#3 

#4  #5 

#6 

Pro-Lincoln 

4 

3 

5 

5  5 

5 

Anti-Lincoln 

21 

20 

20 

20  21 

20 

Neutral 

1 

3 

1 

1  0 

1 

Summary  of  Survey 

PRO- 

ANTI- 

LINCOLN 

LINCOLN  TOTAL 

PROFESSIONALS 

4 

13  17 

HIGHER  WHITE-COLLAR 

6 

13  19 

LOWER  WHITE-COLLAR 

17 

4  21 

BLUE-COLLAR 

3 

8  11 

UNEMPLOYED 

2 

6  8 

MOTHERS 

1 

2  3 

ELDERLY 

2 

0  2 

STUDENTS 

6* 

20  26 

TOTAL 

41 

66  107 

*Includes  one  neutral. 

Ms.  Fulcher  provided  an  analysis  of  the  figures  and  provid- 
ed percentages  which  make  the  survey  even  more  startling. 
Three-fourths  of  the  black  professionals  are  anti-Lincoln.  Al- 
most seventy  percent  of  the  higher  white-collar  workers  are 
anti-Lincoln.  Three-fourths  of  the  black  unemployed  are  anti- 
Lincoln.  Two-thirds  of  the  black  mothers  are  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  Lincoln.  Almost  eighty  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents are  anti-Lincoln,  and  that  figure,  of  course,  practically 
guarantees  that  future  surveys  will  not  see  these  figures  turn- 
ed around  for  some  time  to  come.  Almost  three-fourths  of  blue- 
collar  workers  are  anti-Lincoln.  Only  the  elderly  and  lower 
white-collar  workers  retain  the  respect  black  soldier  Edgar 
Dinsmore  predicted  would  be  Lincoln's  forever.  All  the  elder- 
ly interviewed  and  eighty-one  percent  of  the  lower  white- 
collar  workers  are  pro-Lincoln. 

Among  black  professionals,  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  activ- 
ity in  behalf  of  colonization  is  high.  In  fact,  their  opinions  al- 
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most  perfectly  reproduce  the  opinions  of  black  professional 
Frederick  Douglass  one  hundred  years  ago.  They  feel  that 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  too  slowly  and  that  he  did  so  only  to 
save  the  Union,  but  they  do  realize  that,  in  the  context  of  the 
1860's,  Lincoln's  policies  certainly  helped  blacks.  The  minor- 
ity opinion  among  black  professionals  is  well  represented  by 
historian  Benjamin  Quarles,  author  of  Lincoln  and  the  Negro, 
still  the  definitive  treatment  of  that  subject  in  the  field  of  Lin- 
colniana.  Quarles  feels  that  Lincoln  moved  as  fast  in  behalf  of 
the  slaves  as  public  opinion  would  permit. 

Opinions  among  the  higher  white-collar  workers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  among  professionals,  and  this  is  important,  for 
the  group  includes  the  teachers  who  will  shape  future  opin- 
ions on  Lincoln.  The  thirty-two  percent  of  higher  white-collar 
workers  who  are  pro-Lincoln  are  an  interesting  group.  They 
know  about  colonization,  too,  but  they  interpret  it  as  Lin- 
coln's efforts  to  lead  blacks  to  self-help  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere. They  also  feel  that  Lincoln  wanted  freedom  for  all, 
black  and  white. 

The  rest  of  the  groups  seem  less  aware  of  colonization.  Blue- 
collar  workers  and  the  unemployed  distrust  Lincoln's  mo- 
tives for  emancipation  as  "political."  Although  Ms.  Fulcher 
does  not  say  so,  these  groups  seem  to  share  with  particular  in- 
tensity the  pervasive  distrust  of  politics  in  American  society 
in  general.  Incidentally,  the  minority  in  these  groups  who  are 
pro-Lincoln  are  very  pro-Lincoln  and  consider  him  a  savior 
who  alone  stood  between  blacks  and  a  continuing  slave  status 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Black  mothers  seem  to  blame  Lincoln  for  the  plight  of  the 
freedman  after  emancipation.  Black  students,  like  black  pro- 
fessionals and  higher  white-collar  workers,  are  anti-Lincoln 
because  Lincoln,  they  say,  used  freedom  as  a  means  to  the  end 
of  saving  the  Union. 

Those  groups  which  are  pro-Lincoln  seem  to  be  as  aware  of 
the  facts  of  Lincoln's  career  as  those  that  are  anti-Lincoln. 
They  merely  interpret  the  facts  differently.  The  elderly,  for 
example,  are  aware  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  did 
not  free  all  the  slaves,  but  they  trust  Lincoln's  way  of  going 
about  freeing  the  slaves. 

Lower  white-collar  workers  see  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  legal  freedom  and  legal  slavery,  and  therefore 
they  enthusiastically  admire  Lincoln  as  the  bringer  of  free- 
dom. They  dismiss  Lincoln's  interest  in  colonization  because 
it  was  always  a  voluntary  rather  than  forced  colonization 
which  he  envisioned.  The  only  dissenters  in  this  group  dislike 
Lincoln  because  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself  did 
not  actually  free  all  the  slaves  and  because  freedmen  were  left 
in  a  poor  condition. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  for  Lincoln's  reputation  even 
in  this  rather  dismal  reading  of  the  current  barometer  of  opin- 
ion. Most  encouraging  to  anyone  interested  in  history  is  the 
rather  high  level  of  information  among  people  not  selected, 
apparently,  on  a  basis  of  interest  in  history.  Thirty  years  ago, 
even  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  knowledge  of  the  practical  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  of  Lincoln's  in- 
terest in  colonization,  or  of  his  letter  to  Horace  Greeley 
explaining  his  policies  as  a  function  of  his  duty  to  save  the 
Union  were  considered  fine  points,  subtleties  which  were  well 
known  in  the  profession  but  which  were  unknown  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  Blacks  probably  have  a  higher  awareness  of 
such  things  than  whites  today  because  these  things  are  abso- 
lutely central  to  their  history  and  because  their  history  has  be- 
come a  major  area  of  emphasis  in  all  public  education.  What- 
ever the  case,  all  historians  and  students  of  history  should  re- 
joice to  see  that  they  have  not  been  talking  simply  to  each 
other,  and  that  things  that  were  professional  subtleties  yes- 
terday are  today's  common  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  Lincoln's  views  on  race  and  his  policies  con- 
cerning slavery,  the  fundamental  pieces  of  evidence  have  not 
changed  since  Frederick  Douglass's  day,  but  popular  opinion 
has  changed  in  many  ways.  The  results  of  a  survey  taken 
years  hence  might  be  quite  different.  Among  historians,  the 
sensational  anti-Lincoln  arguments  of  the  late  1960's  are 
clearly  taking  a  new  turn,  and  this  survey  proves  that  these 
changes  in  opinion  become  widespread  in  time. 
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1974 

ARMSTRONG,  WILLIAM  H.  1974-25 

The  Education  of /Abraham  Lincoln/by  William  H.  Arm- 
strong/Coward, McCann  &  Geoghegan,  Inc./New  York/ 
[Copyright  1974  by  William  H.  Armstrong.  All  rights  reser- 
ved.] 

Book,  cloth,  m"  x  6'/8",  fr.,  127  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $4.64. 
Juvenile  literature. 

BROWNE,  RAY  B.  1974-26 

Lincoln-Lore/Lincoln/in  the/Popular  Mind/edited/by/ 
Ray  B.  Browne/with/a/foreward/by/Russel  B.  Nye/(De 
vice)/Popular  Press/Bowling 
Green,  Ohio  43403/  [Copyright 
1974  by  The  Bowling  Green  Uni- 
versity Popular  Press,  Ray  B. 
Browne,  Editor.] 

Book,  cloth,  9'4"  x 6%",  xii  p.,  3-510 pp.,  illus., 
price,  $20.00. 

CARTER  III,  SAMUEL 

1974-27 

The  Riddle/Of/Dr.  Mudd/By 
Samuel  Carter  III/(Device)/G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons/New  York/ 
[Copyright  1974  by  Samuel 
Carter  III.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  &'/■/'  x  5:'A",  380  pp.,  maps  on 
inside  of  front  and  back  covers,  illus.,  price, 
$8  95 

COOLIDGE,  OLIVIA 

1974-28 

Olivia  Coolidge/(Device)/The 
Apprenticeship  of/Abraham 
Lincoln/Charles  Scribner's 
Sons/New  York/  [Copyright 
1974  by  Olivia  Coolidge.  All 
rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  9V4"  x  6V4",  viii  p.,  242  pp.,  illus., 
price,  $6.95. 
Juvenile  literature. 

JONES,  ALFRED 
HAWORTH  1974-29 

Alfred  Haworth  Jones/Roose- 
velt's/Image/Brokers/Poets, 
Playwrights,  and  the/Use  of  the 
Lincoln  Symbol/National  Uni- 
versity Publications/Kennikat 
Press  .  1974/Port  Washington, 
N.Y.  .  London/  [Copyright  1974  by  Alfred  Haworth  Jones. 
All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  83A"  x  55/a",  134  (6)  pp.,  price,  $8.95. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1974-30 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/(Device)/Fall,  1974/ 
Vol.  76,  No.  3/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to  histori- 
cal/research in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil  War, 
and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American/Educa- 
tion./[Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  lO'/s"  x  7'/s ",  117-168  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 
$1.50. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1974-31 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/(Device)/Winter, 
1974/  Vol.  76,  No.  4/Lincoln  Herald/A  Magazine  devoted  to 
historical/research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and/the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion/of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  Ameri- 
can/Education./[Harrogate,  Tenn.l 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  lO'/s"  x  7'/»",  169-228  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 
$1  50 

LONGFORD,  LORD  1974-32 

Great  Lives/Abraham  Lincoln/Lord  Longford/Introduc- 
tion  by   Elizabeth   Longford/(Portrait   of  Lincoln  and 


son)/Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson  London/  [Copyright  1974  by 
George  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson  Limited  and  Book  Club 
Associates.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  10"  x  6%",  fr.,  231  pp.,  scenes  of  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  on  inside 
front  and  back  covers,  illus.,  price,  $8.50.  British  edition. 

SORMANI,  LUCA  1974-33 

Lincoln/E  II  Razzismo/Dopo  La  Schiavitu/(Device)/Edi- 
zioni  Cremonese/Roma/  [Published  February  10,  1974  by 
Edizioni  Cremonese,  Roma.  Copyright  1973  by  Edizioni  Cre- 
monese,  Roma.  Entire  contents  of  book  printed  in  Italian 
language.] 

Book,  paperback,  IV2"  x  4%",  128  pp.,  price,  $2.50. 

1975 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  1975-1 

Illinois/History /Volume  28/Number  5/February 
1975/Abraham  Lincoln/Down  the  Mississippi  to  New/Or- 
leans— East-Central  Illinois/Connections — Defeat 
Brings/Victory — River  Traffic  versus/Rail  Traffic — Assas- 
sination/Attempts— "Leather  Lungs"  for/Lincoln — Views  of 
the  British/Press — The  Summer  White/House — Problems  of 
the    First/Lady — Ominous   Dreams — Those/Who  Stayed 

Away — The  Coffin/Conspir- 
acy— Lincoln  and  the/Press — 
Historic  Indian  Canes/(Portrait 
of  Lincoln)/A  Young  Mr.  Lin- 
coln/(Cover  title)/  [Copyright 
1975  by  the  Illinois  State  His- 
— mm    Is  r     torical  Society.  Published  by  the 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library 


of  Abraham 

Lincoln 


for  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  Old  State  Capitol, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  TA",  pages 
99-119,  illus.,  price,  20C. 

ILL.  STATE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  1975-2 

Journal/of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society /Volume 
LXVIII/Number  1/February 
1975/Contents/3  Introduc- 
tion/William K.  Alderfer/9  Lin- 
coln and  Frederick  Douglass: 
Another  Debate/Christopher  N. 
Breiseth/27  Lincoln  and  the 
Politics  of  Morality /Ronald  D. 
Rietveld/45  Lincoln  and  the 
Weight  of  Responsibility  /Don  E. 
Fehrenbacher/57  Lincoln  and 
Congress:  Why  Not  Congress 
and  Lincoln?/Harold  M.  Hy- 
man/74  Lincolniana:  Lincoln 
and  the  Printmakers/Harold 
Holzer/85  Book  Reviews/96  Pic- 
ture Credits/Cover:  Statue  erect- 
ed in  1909  in  the  courthouse 

square  of  Lincoln's  birthplace,  Hodgenville,  Kentucky./ 
Sculpture  by  Alexander  Weinman. /Copyright,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  1975  (Device)  14  Printed  by  Authority  of 
the  State  of  Illinois/(Abraham  Lincoln  Issue)/ 

Book,  flexible  boards,  9'/z"  x  7'A",  95  (1)  pp..  illus.,  price,  $2.00. 

(LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  SHRINE,  THE)  1975-3 

A  Selective  Bibliography/Of/ Books,  Phamphlets  (sic), 
Letters,  Documents/And  Other  Materials/In/The  Lincoln 
Memorial  Shrine/(Picture  of  the  shrine)/Redlands,  Califor- 
nia/1975/(Cover  title)/ 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8'/2"x  5Vi",  39(1)  pp.,  illus.  (Contains  a  brief  history  of  the  shrine 
and  a  selective  bibliography  of  their  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts, 
art  objects,  photographs,  stamps,  coins,  artifacts  and  periodicals.) 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  (1975)-4 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum/(Embossed 
portrait  of  Lincoln  and  lettering)/that  government/of  the 
people,/by  the  people/for  the  people/shall  not  perish/from 
the  earth/(Cover  title)/ 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  11"  x  SV2",  16  pp.,  illus.  (Contains  historical  data  on  the 
formation  and  growth  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  data  and  illustrations  of 
its  Lincoln  collection  along  with  an  illustrated  picture  of  its  future  goal,  the 
construction  of  a  new  memorial,  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum,  to 
house  its  collection.) 


ANDY  YOUNG 

Carter 
disagrees 
with  Young 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  — 
President  Carter  on  Mon- 
day disagreed  with  Andrew 
Young's  characterization 
of  former  Presidents  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  and  Gerald 
R.  Ford  as  racists.  But  he 
rejected  a  Republican  de- 
mand that  the  United  Na- 
tions ambassador  apologize 
or  be  fired. 

White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Jody  Powell  told  re- 
porters, "I  don't  think  the 
President  feels  that  those 
two  gentlemen  are  racists, 
certainly  not  in  the  sense 
he  would  use  the  term." 

Powell  told  reporters  he 
believed  Young,  a  one-time 
civil  rights  activist,  was 
using  racist  in  "the  broad- 
er sense  of  the  term."  But 
he  declined  to  provide  Car- 
ter's definition  of  "racist." 

Young  said  later  Monday 
that  by  his  own  definition, 
"I'm  racist." 

The  black  ambassador 
called  Carter's  two  prede- 
cessors "racists"  in  a 
Playboy  magazine  inter- 
view, which  prompted  the 
Republican  call  for  an 
apology  or  his  ouster.  He 
also  created  a  stir  recently 
when  he  described  Rus- 
sians and  Swedes  as  rac- 
ists. 


Young,  in  an  appearance 
on  Capitol  Hill,  said  he 
planned  to  meet  with  Car- 
ter on  Tuesday  to  express 
his  concern  that  some  of 
those  -attacking  his  re- 
marks now  are  beginning 
to  attack  the  President  as 
well. 

"I  want  to  assure  him 
that  I  don't  want  to  be  han- 
dled like  a  friend,"  said 
Young.  0^1  want  to  be 
treated  as  an  ambassador. 
We  can  still  be  friends,  re- 
gardless." 

Asked  about  the  meeting 
by  reporters,  Young  said 
that  he  does  not  expect  to 
be  fired,  but  added  that  he 
does  not  consider  himself 
invulnerable  simply  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's top-ranking 
black  officials. 

Racism,  he  said,  is  "a 
kind  of  insensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  race  and  cul- 
ture, but  it  is  a  very  unfor- 
tunate term." 

Young  told  the  commit- 
tee that  in  his  interview 
with  Playboy  magazine,  he 
had  referred  to  Ford  and 
Nixon  as  racists  "in  the 
context  of  why  we  might 
have  neglected  Africa  ... 
the  question  is  whether  it 
was  a  part  of  the  formula- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy." 

After  the  Capitol  hear- 
ing, Young  told  reporters 
he  used  the  word  racist  in 
a  sense  that  might  apply  to 
almost  everybody. 

One  reporter  asked  if 
that  included  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

"Especially  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  Young  replied. 

After  his  meeting  with 
the  President,  Young  was 
asked  to  explain  his  re- 
mark about  Lincoln.  The 
ambassador  said:  "Don't 
pay  any  attention  to  that  at 
all." 

Pressed  further,  Young 
said  that  by  racism  he 
meant  insensitivty  com- 
mon to  many  people  in  the 
20th  century  —  that  most 
people  who  lived  in  the  20th 
century  couldn't  avoid 
being  "contaminated"  by 
it. 


He  said  he  had  forgotten 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
not  lived  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury but  added;  "You  had 
a  few  racial  problems  in 
his  time." 

Asked  if  he  had  offered 
Carter  his  resignation, 
Young  replied:  "No,  I 
didn't."  But  he  added: 
"I'm  not  depending  on  my 
friendship  (with  Carter)  to 
keep  my  job." 

He  said  Carter  knew  that 
anytime  he  thinks  Young  is 
not  doing  his  job  "in  the  in- 
terest of  this  nation"  the 
President  can  have  his  res- 
ignation. "He  appreciates 
the  job  I'm  doing  —  that 
I'm  assigned  to  do,"  Young 
said.  "I  don't  have  any 
problems." 

Asked  whether  he 
thought  his' remarks  dam- 
aged Carter,  the  ambassa- 
dor replied:  "No,  H  don't 
think  so." 
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Lincoln  really  does  deserve  to  be  revered  as 
'The  Great  Emancipator' 


As  a  black  teen  in  the 
1980s,  I  revered  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
great  liberator  of  the 
slaves  following  the  Civil  War.  But 
in  recent  years,  some  have  picked 
his  motives  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
They  say  he  was  a  white  suprema- 
cist, citing  his  statements  that  he 
wanted  to  return  the  slaves  to  Afri- 
ca, or  colonize  them  in  Central 
America.  Others  contend  he  was 
only  a  political  opportunist  and  a 
war  strategizer.  Still  others  say  it 
was  his  character  and  conviction 
that  led  him  to  free  the  slaves, 
which  my  own  critical  analysis 
leads  me  to  conclude. 

Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  on  Jan.  1, 1863. 
It  declared  "all  persons  held  as 
slaves"  within  the  "rebellious" 
states  "are,  and  henceforward  shall 
be  free."  Despite  the  broad  wording, 
the  proclamation  excluded  slaves  in 
the  border-states  and  in  Southern 
areas  under  Union  control.  (Slavery 

was  entirely  abolished  in  1865 
through  the  13th  Amendment).  ' 
The  proclamation  was,  partially,  a. 
war  tactic  designed  to  weaken  the 
Confederacy. 

Just  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
before  him,  Lincoln  agonized  over 
the  slavery  issue.  Should  he  free  all 
the  slaves  -  at  the  risk  of  destroy- 
ing the  Union?  Like  the  Framers  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  -  some  who 
held  slaves  -  he  believed  gradual 
extinction  of  this  evil  institution 
was  best.  Because  of  this,  some  re- 
fer to  Lincoln  as  a  "reluctant  re- 
cruit" to  the  antislavery  movement. 

.  But  history  clearly  shows  that 
Lincoln  was  not  the  "reluctant  re- 
cruit" that  some  accuse.  As  biogra- 
pher Stephen  B.  Oates  writes  in 
"With  Malice  Toward  None:  The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  Lincoln 
believed  that  blacks  were  included 
in  the  preambles,  "We  the  people" 
of  the  Constitution  and  "All  men 
are  created  equal"  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence. 

In  an  1857  speech,  Lincoln  cited 
the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  (which  reinstated  the 
claim  that  slaves  were  property). 
He  asserted  that  in  five  of  the  origi- 
nal 13  states  free  blacks  had  the 
right  to  vote  and  "undoubtedly 
played  a  part  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution." 

'  'Looking  at  this  through  a 
21st-century  lens,  it  is  easy 
to  criticize  Lincoln.  ...In  the 

end,  Lincoln's  moral 
conviction  could  not  permit 
a  nation  'half free  and  half 
slave:  " 


After  studying  the  equality  ques- 
tion for  several  years,  Oates  writes 
that  Lincoln  said  the  authors  of  the 

Declaration  "intended  to  include  all 
men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  de- 
clare all  men  equal  in  all  respects. 
.'. .  They  (are)  equal  in  'certain  in- 
alienable rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness' "  By  this  he  meant  blacks 
may  not  necessarily  be  equal  in  "col- 
or, size,  intellect,  moral  develop- 
ment, or  social  capacity,"  but  none- 
theless their  inalienable  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" existed. 

Looking  at  this  through  a  21st- 
century  lens,  it  is  easy  to  criticize 
Lincoln.  , 

It's  true  that  he  wanted  to  reset- 
tle freed  slaves,  because  white  citi- 
zens of  the  North  and  West  feared 
the  migration  of  blacks.  What  may 
be  little  known  is  that  some  blacks 
agreed  with  Lincoln  (perhaps  be- 
cause they  believed  they  would  nev- 
er be  truly  free  in  America)  -  to  the 
ire  of  their  brethren  who  rightfully 
argued  that  America  was  their 
country,  too. 


It's  also  true  that  early  in  the 
Civil  War  Lincoln  was  more  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  Union 
than  with  freeing  the  slaves. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
however,  fundamentally  changed 
the  character  of  the  war.  The  focus 
shifted  from  preserving  the  Union 
to  freedom.  Moreover,  it  "announced 
the  acceptance  of  black  men  into  the 
Union  Army  and  Navy,  thereby  en- 
abling the  liberated  to  become  the 
liberators"  (as  quoted  on  the. Nation- 
al Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration Online  Exhibit  Hall). 

Enlisting  black  soldiers,  notably 
the  54th  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
was  a  bold  move  for  Lincoln,  and 
many  whites  greatly  opposed  it. 
Nevertheless,  blacks  demonstrated 
their  competence  even  in  the  face  of 
stark  discrirriination.  Undoubtedly, 
their  participation  was  critical  to 
the  Union  victory. 

The  valor  of  the  black  soldiers 
appears  to  have  given  Lincoln  a 
newfound  respect  for  blacks.  At  the 

reception  for  his  1864  inauguration, 
abolitionist  and  eminent  black  lead- 
er Frederick  Douglass  came  to  the 
White  House  to  congratulate  the 
president,  only  to  be  stopped  by  the 
police.  Douglass  initially  believed 
Lincoln  to  be  "entirely  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  white  men,"  but  after 
the  proclamation  came  to  aclmire 
him.  When  Lincoln  was  informed  of 
Douglass'  presence,  he  had  him 
shown  in  immediately. 

"Here  comes  my  friend  Doug- 
lass," said  Lincoln  when  Douglass 
entered  the  room. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
paved  the  way  to  the  13th  and  14th 
Amendments  (which  granted  citi- 
zenship to  the  liberated  slaves  in 
1868). 

In  the  end,  Lincoln's  moral  con- 
viction could  not  permit  a  nation 
"half  free  and  half  slave." 


Tanya  L.  Green.  J.D.,  is  a  policy  analyst  for 
Concerned  Women  for  America  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Readers  may  write  to  her  at 
tgreen@cwfa.org. 
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SEPTEMBER    6,  1859 

[III]  ^ 

Negro  equality!  Fudge!!  How  long,  in  the  government  of  a  God, 
great  enough  to  make  and  maintain  this  Universe,  shall  there  con- 
tinue knaves  to  vend,  and  fools  to  gulp,  so  low  a  piece  of  dema- 
gougeism  as  this. 

1  AD,  owned  by  Norman  B.  Frost,  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Frost  writes  (letter 
to  the  editor,  April  19,  1948)  as  follows:  "At  the  time  he  gave  the  notes  to  me, 
they  were  in  an  envelope  bearing  on  the  outside  the  following  in  Mr.  Robert 
Lincoln's  handwriting:  'A.  L.  Douglas  Speech  Notes.' "  Unable  to  find  any  par- 
ticular speech  in  which  the  fragments  occur  verbatim,  the  editors  have  supplied 
a  probable  date  based  on  the  contents  of  the  first  and  second  fragments.  The 
earliest  similar  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  first  fragment  is  in  Lincoln's 
letter  to  Lyman  Trumbull,  December  11,  1858,  supra,  and  Lincoln  may  well 
have  used  this  fragment  at  any  time  during  1859  or  the  early  months  of  i860. 
The  second  fragment  with  its  reference  to  Douglas'  article  in  Harper's  for  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  at  the  earliest  would  seem  to  be  contemporary  with  the  speech  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  16,  1859,  in  which  Lincoln  makes  much  the  same 
point  concerning  Douglas'  phrase  about  the  "fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."  But  Lincoln  continued  to  refer  to  Douglas'  article 
and  Columbus  speech  in  the  speeches  in  Kansas  in  December,  1859,  and  made 
of  the  argument  a  major  theme  in  his  address  at  Cooper  Institute,  February  27, 
i860.  The  third  fragment  might  well  have  been  jotted  down  at  any  time  be- 
tween December,  1858,  and  March,  i860. 


Agreement  with  John  Hutchinson1 

September  3,  1859 
We,  the  undersigned,  proprietors  of  lots  in  Hutchinsons  Ceme- 
tery, in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  constitute  and  appoint 
John  Hutchinson  our  agent  to  take  charge,  and  general  superin- 
tendence of  said  Cemetery,  until  February  1st.  1861 — which  agent 
is  assured  any  expenses  which  he,  in  his  discretion,  may  incur,  in 
such  superintendence,  we  bind  ourselves  to  pay.  Sept.  3,  1 859 


A.  Lincoln 
Thos.  Moffett 
E.  B.  Hawley 
Asahel  Stone 
J.  H.  Kent 
Isaac  Lindsay 

1 ADS-P,  ISLA. 


Absalom  Kalb 
George  Leggott 
Isaac  A.  Hawley 
Phinias  H.  Conant 
Willard  &  Zimmerman 
J.  Bunn 

Francis  Springer 


J.  G.  Loose 
D.  Sherman 
James  C  Conkling 
Sanford  Bell 
J.  A.  Hough 
D.  Wickersham 


To  Hawkins  Taylor1 

Hawkins  Taylor,  Esq  Springfield,  Ills, 

My  dear  Sir:  Sep.  6.  1859. 

Yours  of  the  3rd.  is  just  received.  There  is  some  mistake  about 
my  expected  attendance  of  the  U.S.  Court  in  your  city  on  the  3rd. 


[399] 


LINCOLN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  NEGRO 

In  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  political  career  he  followed  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  his  times  in  believing  that  the  Negro  was  inferior  to  the  white  man. 
Perhaps  his  strongest  statement  (but  not  by  any  means  the  only  one)  was  made  in 
the  Fourth  Joint  Debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Charleston,  Illinois,  on 
September  8,  1858.    The  statement  follows: 

FOURTH  JOINT  DEBATE 

Charletton,  September  18,  1858 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Speech 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  stand  at  a  quarter  before  three,  and  was 
greeted  with  vociferous  and  protracted  applause;  after  which,  he  said: 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen :   It  will  be  very  difficult  for  an  audience  so 
large  as  this  to  hear  distinctly  what  a  speaker  says,  and  consequently 
it  is  important  that  as  profound  silence  be  preserved  as  possible. 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day,  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon 
me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect 
equality  between  the  negroes  and  white  people.    [Great  laughter.] 
While  I  had  not  proposed  to  myself  on  this  occasion  to  say  much  on 
that  subject,  yet  as  the  question  was  asked  me,  I  thought  I  would 
occupy  perhaps  five  minutes  in  saying  something  in  regard  to  it.  I 
will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and 
black  races;  [applause]  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of 
making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold 
office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people ;  and  I  will  sav.  in  addition 
-  to  this,  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black 
races  which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together 
■  \  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality.   And  inasmuch  as  they 

\ ,  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  posi- 

\  \  tion  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  in 

favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race, 
i  I  say  upon  this  occasion:  I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white 

man  is  to  have  the  superior  position  the  negro  should  be  denied  every- 
thing. I  do  not  understand  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman 
for  a  slave  I  must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  [Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.] My  understanding  is  that  I  can  just  let  her  alone.  I  am  now  in 
my  fiftieth  year,  and  I  certainly  never  have  had  a  black  woman  for 
either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  for  us  to  get 
along  without  making  either  slaves  or  wives  of  negroes.  I  will  add  to 
this  that  I  have  never  seen,  to  my  knowledge,  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality,  social  and  political, 
between  negroes  and  white  men.  I  recollect  of  but  one  distinguished 
instance  that  I  ever  heard  of  so  frequently  as  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
of  its  correctness,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas's  old  friend 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson.    [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

I  will  also  add  to  the  remarks1 1  have  made  (for  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  at  large  upon  this  subject),  that  I  have  never  had  the  least 
apprehension  that  I  or  my  friends  would  marry  negroes  if  there  was  no 
law  to  keep  them  from  it;  [laughter]  but  as  Judge  Douglas  and  his 
friends  seem  to  be  in  great  apprehension  that  they  might,  if  there 
were  no  law  to  keep  them  from  it,  [roars  of  laughter]  I  give  him  the 
most  solemn  pledge  that  I  will  to  the  very  last  stand  by  the  law  of  this 
State,  which  forbids  tho  marrying  of  whito  people  with  negroes.  [Con- 
tinued laughter  and  applause]   I  will  add  one  further  word,  which  is 
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this :  that  I  do  not  understand  that*  there  is  any  place  where  an  alter- 
ation of  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the  negro  and  the  white 
man  can  be  made,1  except  in  the  State  Legislature, — not  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  as  I  do  not  really  apprehend  the 
approach  of  any  such  thing  myself,  and  as  Judge  Douglas  seems  to  be 
in  constant  horror  that  some  such  danger  is  rapidly  approaching,  I 
propose  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  it  that  the  Judge  be  kept  at 
home,  and  placed  in  the  State  Legislature  to  fight  the  measure. 

•Jnaerti  "few"  before  "remark*."  i 
lOmlta  "that." 

•  Reads:  "changed"  for  "made." 

Lincoln  Douglas  Debates  1858 
by  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  Ph.  D. 
PP.  267  6  268. 

In  all  fairness  to  Lincoln,  however,  he  undoubtedly  gave  more  thought 
to  the  feelings  of  the  slaves  than  to  any  other  political  question.    He  hated  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  until  the  Negro  was  given  his  freedom  he  had  little 
time  to  think  of  his  political,  economic  and  social  aims. 

Once  Lincoln  became  President  of  the  United  States  his  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  underwent  a  change.    With  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  • 
on  January  1,  1863,  he  began- to  think  of  the  Negro's  Civil  Rights. 

Although  Lincoln  did  not  finish  his  second  term  of  office,  certain  letters 
he  wrote  indicate  a  different  attitude  than  that  expressed  in  1858  when  he  debated 
with  the  "Little  Giant". 

Two  significant  statements  written  in  1864  follow; 

To  Michael  Hahn1 

Private  Executive  Mansion, 

Hon.  Michael  Hahn  Washington, 
My  dear  Sir:  March  13.  1864. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  fixed  your  name  in  history  as  the 
first-free-state  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Now  you  are  about  to  have 
a  Convention  which,  among  other  things,  will  probably  define  the 
elective  franchise.  I  barely  suggest  for  your  private  consideration, 
whether  some  of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  very  intelligent,  and  especially  those  who  have  fought 
gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They  would  probably  help,  in  some  trying 
time  to  come,  to  keep  the.  jewel  of  liberty  within  the  family  of 
freedom.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the  public,  but  to 
you  alone.  Yours  truly  A.  Lincoln 

l  ALS,  owned  by  Roger  W.  Barrett,  Chicago,  Illinois;  ADfS,  DLC-RTL.  In 
an  election  held  on  February  22,  1864,  Michael  Hahn  defeated  Benjamin  F. 
Flanders  and  J.  Q.  A.  Fellows  for  governor.  The  new  constitution  drafted  by 
the  convention  which  met  beginning  April  6  and  adopted  at  an  election  held 
on  September  5,  1864,  contained  no  provisions  for  Negro  suffrage. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Volumn  VII,  1863-1864,  PP  243. 


To  James  S.  Wadsworth1 


[January,  1864?] 
.  You  desire  to  know,  in  the  event  of  our  complete  success  in  the 
field,  the  same  being  followed  by  a  loyal  and  cheerful  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  if  universal  amnesty  should  not  be  ac- 
companied with  universal  suffrage. 

Now,  since  you  know  my  private  inclinations  as  to  what  terms 
should  be  granted  to  the  South  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  I  j 
will  here  add,  that  if  our  success  should  thus  be  realized,  followed 
by  such  desired  results,  I  cannot  see,  if  universal  amnesty  is 
granted,  how,  under  the  circumstances,  I  can  avoid  exacting  in 
return  universal  suffrage,  or,  at  least,  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligence and  military  service. 

How  to  better  the  condition  of  the  colored  race  has  long  been  a 
study  which  has  attracted  my  serious  and  careful  attention;  hence 
I  think  I  am  clear  and  decided  as  to  what  course  I  shall  pursue  in 
the  premises,  regarding  it  a  religious  duty,  as  the  nation's  guardian 
of  these  people,  who  have  so  heroically  vindicated  their  manhood 
on  the  battle-field,  where,  in  assisting  to  save  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public, they  have  demonstrated  in  blood  their  right  to  the  ballot, 
which  is  but  the  humane  protection  of  the  flag  they  have  so  fear- 
lessly defended.  

The  restoration  of  the  Rebel  States  to  the  Union  must  rest  upon 
the  principle  of  civil  and  political  equality  of  both  races;  and  it 
must  be  sealed  by  general  amnesty.2 

1  New  York  Tribune,  September  26,  1865;  Scribner's  Magazine,  January, 
1893.  This  extract  was  widely  reprinted  in  newspapers  from  the  source  in- 
dicated in  the  Tribune  as  follows: 

"The  Southern  Advocate  of  the  18th  hist,  says: 

"  'The  following  extract,  which  has  just  been  published,  is  from  the  late 
President  Lincoln's  letter  to  Gen.  Wadsworth,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  The  letter,  which  is  of  a  private  character,  is  to  be  sent  to  Gen. 
Wadsworth's  family. 

"  'It  shows  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  desired  the  bestowal  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise upon  the  blacks,  was  also,  at  an  early  day,  in  favor  of  granting  universal 
amnesty,  which,  for  some  strange  and  unaccountable  reason,  is  still  withheld 
from  the  South,  notwithstanding  it  is  known  that  it  was  his  intention  to  grant, 
without  any  exception,  a  general  pardon. 

"  'His  wishes,  in  this  particular,  the  American  people  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
regard. Congress  will,  no  doubt,  exact  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  blacks.  Why 
universal  amnesty  should  be  withheld  until  that  time,  we  are  unable  to  see. 
This,  certainly,  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  plan,  whose  intentions  all  parties 
should  sacredly  observe. 

"  'The  following  is  the  extract  referred  to,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  says:  [ex- 
tract as  given  above].'" 

The  Southern  Advocate  has  not  been  located,  and  no  other  reference  has 
been  found  to  the  original  letter  to  Wadsworth.  The  contents  of  the  excerpt 
is,  however,  closely  in  keeping  with  views  expressed  by  Lincoln  elsewhere  (see 
Fragment,  August  26,  1863,  supra),  and  seems  to  be  genuine.  The  date  as- 
signed is  based  upon  the  fact  that  General  Wadsworth  returned  from  his  tour 
of  inspection  of  freedmen  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  December  3,  1863,  and 
on  the  supposition  that  Lincoln's  letter  would  probably  have  been  written 
some  time  thereafter,  but  in  any  case  prior  to  May,  1864,  since  Wadsworth 
was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5-7,  1864. 

2  This  paragraph  does  not  appear  in  the  newspaper  accounts,  but  is  in- 
cluded in  the  article  by  Marquis  de  Chambrun  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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have  long 


If  Lincoln  had  lived  to  complete  the  second  terra,  he  undoubtedly  would 
ago  solved  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Negro  today. 


incoln  Quote 

the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  A 
Could  you  spare  a  couple  of 
agraphs  in  my  favorite  old  home 
town  paper?  I  am  a  former  citizen 
J/  of  South  Boston;  City  Point  to  be 
.more  exact. 

For  the  edification  of  the  rem 
nants  of  the  Abolition  Movement 
in  Dear  Old  Bawston  who  are  fol- 
lowing with  bated  breath  the  recep 
tlon  of  the  President's  So-Called 
Civil  Rights  Program,  I  respectfuly 
\  quote    from  ...  a   speech  at 
1  Charleston,  111.,  on  September  18th, 
-   1858,  regarding  the  slavery  issue, 
j.   in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

5  "l  will  say  that  I  am  not,  nor 
*   have  ever  been,  in  favor  of  bring- 

6  lng  about  in  any  way  the  social  and 
m  political  equality  of  the  white  and 

black  races;  that  I  am  not  In  favor 
e  in  making  voters  or  Jurors  of 
e   Negroes;  nor  of  qualifying  them  to 

hoid  office,  nor  to  Intermarry  with 

0  white  people.  There  is  a  physical 
t  difference  between  the  white  and 

black  races  which  1  believe  wjll  for- 
e  ever  forbid  the  two  races  living 
e  together  on  terms  of  social  and 
political  equality.  And  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they 

1  do  remain  together  there  must  be 
i  thd  position  of  superior  and  In 

ferior,  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other 
r  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
i  superior  position  assigned  to  the 
J   white  race"  ,  .  J.  J.  BABB 

I     El  Dorado,  Ark. 

i..      .  .  i         .  ;  ...  -  - 
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LINCOLN'S  POSITION  REGARDING 

THE  NEGRO 


In  our  issue  of  June  20,  we  printed  part 
of  a  speech  attributed  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, but  we  could  not  vouch  for  its  accu- 
racy. 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  D.  I.  Dupree  of  Brownsville,  Tenn., 
chairman  Administrative  Committee  Mid- 
South  Conference,  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
which  reads:  "Refering  to  article  on  page 
14  of  June  20  issue  as  to  Lincoln  and  the 
Negro,  I  am  enclosing  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  a  local  newspaper  Oct.  21,  1901, 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  wording.  I  am 
really  getting  real  pleasure  from  reading 
our  paper.  It  is  some  paper.  Please  stay 
with  it." 

The  43-year  old  clipping,  yellow  with 
age,  reads  as  follows: 

LINCOLN'S  POSITION 

Abraham  Lincoln's  view  on  the  ne- 
gro question  sizes  up  the  true  situa- 
tion. In  his  memorable  debate  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglass  in  1858,  he  said: 
"I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  fav- 
or of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  ne- 
groes, nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold 
office,  nor  intermarrying  them  with 
white  people,  and  I  will  say,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  that  there  is  a  physical 
difference  between  white  and  black 


race,  which  I  believe,  will  forever  for- 
bid the  two  races  living  together  on 
terms  of  social  and  political  equality 
— and,  inasmuch  as  they  can  not  so 
live,  while  they  do  remain  together, 
there  must  be  a  position  of  superior 
and  inferior,  and  I,  as  much  as  any 
other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race." 

Editor's  Note:  It  seems  that  Northern 
Methodists  who  all  but  worship  Lincoln, 
are  bent  on  trying  to  force  the  two  races 
to  live  "on  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality".  Lincoln  was  the  Negro's  great- 
est friend.  Negrophiles  of  the  North,  mis- 
guided and  ignorant,  will  prove  to  be  his 
undoing. 


The  Southern  Methodist  Layman 


J 


